LAN A PR PUR FAR Ne 


MANCHESTER, ccc. 


HE large and populous town of Man- 
chefler, has now excited the attention 

aud curtolity of Rrangers, on account of its 
:xtenfive trade, and the rapid increaſe of its 
291!dings, with the enlar gement of its ſtrecis; 
being alſo the firſt theatre whereon the ind: 
rateable Gitibert and ingenious Brindley exits 


vited their amazing talents for the efNabliſh- 
ment of Canals and fubtcrrancous Naviga- 


tions, under the aulpices of that friend to the 


pour, and patron of mechanic arts, the molt 
noble Duke of Bridewater; on which ac- 
count, moſt of the nobility and gentry. in 


Brilain have viſited this Fart ot Lancajhire : 
Fer which reaſon a Native of Mancher un- 
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4 An litorual Deſcriptor 


dertakes, in the following narrative, to TIE, 
an account of its former and preſent extent, 
us buildings and public edifices; the origin, 
progreſs, and preſent ſtate of its trade; with 
fuch other intereſting matters as may furniſh 
a kind of Vade-mecum for rangers, by 
giving a conciſe view of the ſubject in gene— 
ral; intendipg to be more particular on the 
courſe of trade and modery improvements. 
but lefs* ditufve on the antiquities of his 
native town, 

The ingemous Mr, Whittaker has bin i 
ouſly treated of this laft tubject, . that there |; 
the leſs occaſion to enlarge upon At hee, = 
hall only obſerve, that there was forme iy 
Roman Station at MFro!t-AMil, where tlic 
foundations of a wall are traced in the jnclo- 
ſure of Caflle-Freid, adjoining to which Th 
vharſs for the canal, near the confluence 
the Medivct. and the Trwe!!; the former © 
which is taken into the canal, and the 
water Giſcha1oed over a curious weir, whic 
was much adinired at the fiſt conſtruQion, 
but the mud which has been depolied by 
floods has greatly disfigured it, aliboug the 

Work 
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3 
work ſeems thereby. to have e Os 
ability, 

The Irwell had been rendered navigable for 
barges by locks, a conſiderable time before 
be canal was made, and the Proprietors of 
| this navigation refuſed an entrance into it for 
the Duke's coal from Worſley brook, unleſs he 
would pay che whole tonnage appointed by 
heir act. notwithſtanding coals. at Marchelter 
were double the price which tbey bear at 
preſent, and would probably have been tre- 
ed by this time, but for the ſpirit of enter- 
prize inherent to the noble Duke, his princely 
fortune, with the capacity, activity, and in- 
tegrity of thoſe whom he truſted and em- 
ployed. WE: 

As a proof of this aſſertion, we ſhall ate 
% car readers the manner in which Mancheſ- 

was ſupplied with coals at that time ang 
8 Before goals were brought hither by 

water, they were at double the preſent price, 
owiug to a badneſs of the roads by frequent 
carting; and on ſome roads no coals could 
be brought but in facks upon horſes; add to 
is, there was a combination amongſt the 
rivers of coals, not to be broken by any 
Ag force 
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'6 An J iflorico! Deſcription 


force. of law or reaſon, Their cuſtom was 0 
get coals and keep them in the pit, while 
they went up and idled away their time, or 
were drinking at the ale-houſe, till their de- 
mand was complied with of a gratuity, Which 
they levied as a tax on the carters who were, 
there waiting for coals, to the great loſs ot 
their time, and ruin of their teams: and 
when this exaction was complied with ther 
went down, getting more coals, which the, 
kept in reſerve, and {ent up the other, 35 
their demands were complicd with, 

It was ſcarce to be imagined how thy: 
combination among the colliers could 6. 
broken ; for if more getters had been procure! 
irom dillant works, they were likely to be 


engaged by their fellows in the fame practices | 


being generally given to drink, and of eth, 
fame brutal diſpoſition ; but on an extenſor 


of his Grace's plan by crofling the river 4, 


well, and making a ſubterranean to drain his 
works, and bring down the coals in boats 


on the. ſame level with his canal, all that 
were able and willing had employment and 


inſtruction, and no want of colliers has been 


experienced ſince, though te collieries neareſt 
= Mancheſter 


of Mancheſter, Ec. 8 


Menchefler in Newton-lane were ſet to work 


bout that time, then frſt draived by a ſteam 


engine, and ſcarceſy worth getting before. 
The conſequent advantage to Mancheſter in 
this fingie article of coals, and the low ton- 
nage on his Grace's caval, will be more ap- 
parent to ſtrangers, when we take a vie of 
thoſe limits to which the town was confined 
orinerly, compared with its preſent extent; 
the former and preſent ſtate of its trade, with 


the improvements yet to be expected by the 
ingenuity of its mechanics; the facility of 


conſtructing machines to ſhorten labour, and 
ne large capitals employed 
this town and neighbourhood. 


We ſhall obſerve the order above laid 


down, in the further proſecution of this ſub— 
ct, and begin with a perambulation of the 


town from Caſtle-Field aud the canal of which 
we have been ſpeaking, as theſe are ihe faſt. 
objects which attract the notice of ſtrangers 


2nd antiquarians, 
croſs the high road, 


of 1 b- one, now called Boo! - Hrect. 


in the trade of 


who may accompany us 
irom the gate which leads into Ca#lle-Field 
where there was for- 
_werly a foot-path over the fields to the head 
This 
| foot» 
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8 An hillorical Deſcription 


io0:-path atforded an agreeable walk and 
pleaſant prolpect to the people of this neigh. 
bourhood, but that privilege was lo{t throug! 
the ſelfiſhneſs of ſome tenants of the field 
vho made up the (tiles, and no perſon »f 
weight oppobrg them, the walk was giver, 
up, though of long ſtanding, and carticd 
through land belonging to different owners. 
In the projetution of this Walk we crofic:! 
the 7:6 near ihe bowling-green, where it falls 
into the Medlock. Ibis brook or ditch {tor 
it may be rather ſo termed) is fo narrow and 
ſhallow here, thar it was then, and is now 
paſſable at ail times, but iu rainy fealuns, 
without the aid of a plank or ſtepping-ſtones, 
which may cauſe firangers to wonder, why 
our learned Antiquarian has diſtinguiſhed t; 
with the name of the river 110. Perhaps it, 
conſequence as * boundary or drain, may 
have procured it this appellation in old weit 
inzs; and although in the farther proſecution | 
of this walk to the bead of Tib-laue, we hind 
it is a mere ditch, except in heavy rains, we 
{hall diſcover in fanhber tracing its course, 
| that it was once of more importance than 
now generally ſuppoſed. — | 
This 
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This part of the town about Tib-lane, was 
{,rmerly taken up by fuſtian dyers croſts, 
lor the convenience of water iſſuing from the 
ſprings waich served the conduit, and from 
that riſing ground on the left band to Deanſ- 
cate, called the Mount. Pits were made to 
cach dve-houſe for the reception of this wa- 
ter, which being generally much below the 
furface of the land, was raiſed in pump trees 
ty the Perſian wheel, a machine which was 
was not thought a novelty here many years 
incg: but theſe !prings failing, and buſinets 


increaling, the generality of dvers have been 


1 to ſettle on the banks of rivers, 
„ere they could have the advuntage of good 
{ings und che river to waſh 1 in. 

From the bottoin of Tib-lane, in a line 
with the top of Ring rec to the Dilſenters 
apel, the buildings have increaled, in about 
bey years, to the weſt boundary of the Ti 


taking 1n the whole area of Land to Marte 


ertetslane, except Brown's hall, aud a houſe, 
with dye-houles, fince demoliſhed for new 


erections, and a corner of Pool-ſold or Court, 


where the new market has lately been made. 
Tracing the courſe of the Tib, ſrom the 


head 
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head of Tib-lane to Market-flreet-lane, there are 
ſome cottages on the wile now demoliſhing. 
and the land planing into ſtreets, where th: 
new errctions towards the Infirmaty will oc 
doubt add to the beauty and elegance of this 
airy part of the town, The Tb is now cul- 
veiing of a ſufticient capacity and depth es 
drain the area in contemplation, to be buil: 
upon aud receive the waſte water ſrom the re - 
ſervoirs which ſupply the town with water 
by pipes; arid this work will carry under 
ground the ditch which in dry feaſuns was a 
nuiſance, and in heavy rains has ſumetime; 
overflowed the high road to Stockport a lid! 
belo the Infirmary. 

The field whereon the Inbirmary and it, 
| baths are ereQed, was conveyed to the uſe ©: 
that charity, at the low rent it chen took as. 
a cloſe, and the centre building raifed by 
ſubſcriptions, which are continued for ihe 
ſupport of the fick, Theſe have accumn- 
lated by the aid of ſeveral beneſactions and 
legacies, ſo as to ercct the additional par! 
above for the reception of lunatics, and ihe 
baths, which are furniſhed with the neceſſzry 
apparatus of warm and cold baths, dry an: 
| ” en, 


of Manc/eſter, Ge. 1 


moiſt, vaporous and ſweating rooms and 
loves, &c. We ſha!l not enlarge upon its 
tubjecl, but refer our readers to the yearly 
Reports of this charity, for the [late of its 


tunds, 


Where the Th croſſes the high road Lelow 


the Iufirmaty, was the old boundary of the 
town that way, conſiſling of ſome houſes 
doe rebuilt, on the right band to the enter- 


ing into Hish-ſtreet, where the ſpace widens 


ſtom the Meal-market. ere there was for- 
mely a pond called the Ho:ſe-poo!, extend— 
ug from the enterance of Htg'\-Mreet to the 


'ouſe late Mr. Dickenjon's, where the Pre- 
whence, it may be conjectured, the opening, 


„which ic makes one fide, was called Pa- 
ace-flreet, There was a houſe and flable to 
the front, near the entrance to the Higher 


den tables, then the Saracen's- Lead, w ich 4 
-r0ft behind, extending to the higher bars in 
Mar fden-ſquarc, which were let at the rent of 
ye pounds per annum, and purchaſed ac- 5 
-ording to that value, ihe land being firſt 
converted into a brick-croſt, and then fold 
"ir building upon, ice Which time the 
bu; dings 
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12 An haftorical Deſcri pteon 


buildings have extended all over High ric 
Nwols-creft, and moſt of Sir Aſhton Teuer“, 
fields oppoſite the Infirmary, 


At the end of Lever's-Row, where the 7: 
croſles the bigh road below the Infirivary, 
there was formerly a foot-path communicar- 
ing with the roads to Ajhtion and Oldhan, 
where the Ti was culvercd over, and the 01: 
communication forms an irregular iheet, Ihe 
cellars kereabout have been ſometimes over- 
flowed bv the weight of water coming chis 
way, which has damaged or blown up ihe 
culver: but the communication between those 
relervoirs at the bottom of Newton-lane, and 
that oppoſite the Infirmary by ihe 7:6 was 
cur oft, and another opened down Oldliam- 
[ureet, irom the new Croſs, which terininates 
in bat upright jettee oppoſite the front of the. 
Infumary; fo that the water is not cont.m- 

nated by the drains laid into it, nothing 
eſca ping this way but the waſte water, wher 
the principal reſervoirs overflow in times of 
rain. | 


Before theſe 1 were ne to . 
che town with water, that body of water 


which occafionally wells the Tib, had its 
courſe 
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courſe down Shude-/ill, through Withy-grove 
and the Hanging-di!ch, receiving the ſoil and 
{ul water of the town, which flagnated 
chere, whence it paſſed under the Hanging- 
þridge along the fouth boundary of the col- 
[cgiate church-yard into the well. The 
bridge is yet in being, and nhoules are built 
en the old channel. Whether drains were 
made, and the water above-mentioned turned 
over Lever's hclds, to free the town from ſuch 
m unfance before the reſervoirs were made, or 
that contrivance took place on conſtructing 
chem, We Cainct determine; but certain it 
a, that the water on that hide New:ion-lane 
rwaning down an eaſy deſcent for a good part 
via mile, is intercepted by ͤ à bank, and 
turned into the refervoirs, together with that 
ivrced up by an engine near Arncoats, and 
nothing eſcapes but the walte water, by the 
conveyance above traced, 
Thefe reſervoirs communicate one with 
another to the head of Shude-/ztl and Millers- 
lane, from which names it may be conjefured 
hat there was a mill formerly here, when the 
vater came this way, The town has extend- 
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ed little on this quarter, and that chickly on 
the right hand coming up Shnde-/hrll, 

From the reſervoirs right forward is Mille :- 
lane, which communicaics with Long-milng ite 
and the road to Ruchdale : oa the left hand at 
the deſcent to M:llers-lane, is a range of byil- 
ing which was long unfiniſhed, till ſome ſa— 
milics took poſſeſſion, aud have coninucd i 
as in a fpecies ol alms houſes, though che 
materials and irft erection are ſaid to be yet 
unaccounted for. This building was reared 
and. covered as one ſide of an intended qua- 
drangle, wherein it was propoſed o coulie 
the poor, and ict them to work upon divas 
branches of manuſactory, with a power tv 
puniſh chem if idle or inſolent, under an ac 
of Parliament which was intended to ereQ 
che town into a borough, and commit the 
government of 1t to a certain uumber of the 
Principal inhabitants, to be nawed in the ac), 
one third of whom were to be reputed High 
Church-men, another third moderate in their 
principles, and another third Diſleuters. 3 


All parties at firſt came eagerly into the 
ſcheme, and this building | was credted as 2 


bee! nat 
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” 
4 


beginning, none Coubting of the aft in con- 


teraplation to be procured, 25 it was counte- 
zanced by the Miniſtry at that time, in order 
te throw the government of the town into the 
hands of their friends, Though. this deſign 
was very palpable from the-firfl, vet a fond- 
ness for noveity and power, with the plauſt- 
ble view of uniting all parties, had made the 


high partv as fanguine in purluit of the plan 


25 wight be imagined, till one of them, who 
{ary deeper into it than the reſt, obſerved, that 
they were giving the command of the town 
nat of cheir own hands to the Jow Party, a3 
every contelt for power, the Diſſenters and 
reputed moderate men would divide againſt 
the high party. This obſervation at once 
opened the eyes of that party, and a counter- 
petition was procured with all diſpatch 
againſt che act, which prevented the ſcheme; 
and the high party had a meeting, which was 
contiaued yearly in a grand cavalcade to 
Cuorlion, for the perpeiuvation of their tri- 
uinpl; but this is now diſcontinued. The 


building being erected upon land belonging | 


the poor, was long unäniſhed, as no body 
is ould engage lor the payment. Thoſe almi- 
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16 An hiſtorical Deſcription 


houſes below, on the ſame ſide of Millers-lane, 
have a- Latin inſcription of the founder; 
vames, and date of their foundation. On 
the right hand oppoſite is a firm boil and 
capital engiuc-houſe, in which the floor 
beams are al! made to ſpring egaiaſt their own 
length and the incumbent weight, by firit 
ſawing ſtrong deal balks through the middle, 
and letting in oak ſpars to ſpurn at obtuſe 
angles upward, the divided balks being th: 
ſcrewed together with iton pins, ſo as to re» 
ſiſt the preflure above, Here it is that Mr. 
| Artwright's machines are ſetting to work by. 
a ſteam engine, for carding and ſpinning of 
cotton, 
Following Millers-lane, and turning on the 
right hand down the Long-milngate, we rcd 
this part of the rown bounded by the 4+, 
over which Scotland bridge leads to Roch dale 
and Bury, &c. Some houſes have been new 
erected on the ring ground beyond th" 
bridge by the road fide, which was muck 
ſlec per than at preſent tiil it was Jowered, ra- 
ther injudiciouſly „pon the whole, at an cx- 
pence too great for the bighway-lay, as i. 
then flood, till the expedicnt was hit upon of 
5 ſummoning 
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17 
ſummoning all koufekeepers to ſtatute duty 
the acts then iu force, and accept of mo— 
vey in commutation; which vot only cleared 
4 that arrcar, but cnabled the managers 0 
make other improvements on the avenues 
leading into the town; and this was ſome 
before the laws were in force for making 
this commutation general. It may be ſup— 
poſed that the improvements here pointed out 
o the nobility and genuy. who villted the 


canal in great numbers, fiift gave the hint for 


ne framing of. this act of Parliament. Cer- 
tuin it is, that the iron paliſadoes round the 
xet.rvoir at the Injrmary, aud the ſoot-path 
along it, (both wee tvo low at firſt, and 
therefore raiſed” at a preat expence) with the 
-urbed paths: of flrong flag in ſeveral! Rreets, 
which are increaling every year, befides the 
npioved ſlate of ſeveral avenues round the 
own, are in conſequence of the fund aril- 
J 7 fro am this commutation, But to return 
iN this digreſſion. 

© Proceeding in our perambulation of the 
own, on the leſt hand at the bottom of 
{ong-milngate, over the wooden bridge crols 


the 1rt, at tlic higheſt of the three mills, and 


1 Continuing 
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18 An kiltorical Deſcription 


continuing our rout towards Hunts-bank, we 
find the town bounded, as formerly, by th 
river. On the oppoſite bank, near the bridge 
at the lowell mill, is the Free School, for th: 
ſuppor: of which theſe mills have been ap- 
Propriated by biſhop O!dtam of Exeter. 
lord of this manor formerly attempted 16 
grind malt in oppoſition to theſe mils, bu: 
was. ſued and caſt by the Feoffees. Some 
hardfhips were then experienced by the de- 
tention and over-tolling of mait, upon whic!: 
an act was applied for and obtained, fecuring 
the grit to the Feoffees, and ſubſtituting io: 
ihe toll one ſhilling per load of twenty-ſ{uut 
pecks, with a power to withdraw the malt, if 
not ground in twenty-four hours; which he. 
made the inhabitants, whether of public ©: 
private houſes, eaſy on that account, and ie- 
cures for the ſchools the whole griſt of mai. 
To the grinding of this the middlemoſt n. 
is appropriated, the higheſt is let for a con 
mill. and the loweſt for a frizs and ſulling 
mill; to which is annexed 2 ſoul manutac- 

ee, 

With the income of theſe mills the Feo!- 


fees are enabled to allow genteel ſalaries 10 
this 
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the maſters and aſſiſtant uſhers of the ſchaols, 
\ which they have lately rebuilt 5 and ſuch is 
the reputation learning acquired at this 
{chool, that to have gone throvgh its difci- 
pline for any tolerable (landing, is thought a 
ſufficient character at the univerſities. There 
are ſome exhibitions allowed with {cholars 
from this ſchool! at firſt. more or jeſs accord- 
ing to the ſtate of its ſands; aſterwatds thoſe 
of a certain deſcription at Brawen-noſe college, 
Oxford, may enjoy Huime's exhibition till 
they are farther advanced in their fludies, 


The Hofpital for blue-coat boys, which 


adjoins to the School, was formerly the re- 
 fidence of the Warden and Fellows of the 


collegiate church, and retains its old name of 
the College, being purchaſed and applied to 


the ules directed by the will of Humphrey 


Chetham, Eſqz upwards of an hundred years 
ſince, for the maintenance of 40 poor boys, 
and their inſttuction in learning, till they are 


ſourteen years of age, when they are fur- 


niſhed with cloaths, and a premium to bind 


chem out apprentice, while others are choſen 
in their room; the number to be iucrsaſed as 
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the fund accumulates, and they are now aug— 
mcuted to etghty, 

He appropriated another fund for the uf: 
ol a library, which is well furniſhed wich 
books, Theſe were iormerly chained, aug 
the public could have free admifion to them | 
at ſlated hours when the library was open, 
obſetving thoſe rules of behaviour in Latin, 
which are yet at the door. But the books 
are now uuchained, end encloſed in elegan 
caſts, or claſſed under a proper order, and 
numbered, ſo as to he cafſily found oma re- 
ſcrence to the catalogues 'Fhe reſort ct 
ſtraugers to view the Hoſpital and the Li- 
brary, which contains ſome curioſitics, is 
great, and ſometimes imerrupts ſtudents; but. 
this inconvenience can weigh liule again 
the exhibition of ſucù a noble collection, 10. 
gratiſy the emiofiy of Rrangers, and perpe- 
tuate 2 memorial of the Fonnder's charity, 


Adjoining to this Hoſpital is the Houſe of 
Correction, which was lately rebvilt by order 
of the juſlices, whoſe names are at the front 
Noor, with that of the Governor under w bole 
direction it was rebuilt, at the charge of Sal- 
ford Hundred, The upper part of brick, in- 
ES terlaid 
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terlaid with oak (pars, and hence very ſecure. 


Ihe lower conſiſts of cells cut in the rock, 


and aired by funnels communicating with the 
aimoſphere. To theſe there 13 an iron gate 
of a fingular contrivance, to ſecure pritoners, 
upon locking up, from any attempts upon 
mne Governor or his aſſiſtants. On the back 


way to the priſon, next the College, a dun- 


geon has been made, upon the demolition of 
that heretofore upon the bridge when it was 


widened on that ſide, having been widened on 


ie other ſome time before. The Conſtables, 
who are head magiſtrates in this town, being 
then without a priſon to confine offenders 
ll they were examined, have here. lower cells, 
very trong, with an upper priſon. A guard- 
_ houſe over all for ſoldiers, adds to the ſecu— 

rity of both theſe priſons and tc Houte of 
Correction. and does honour to the contri- 
vers, as ſtrength and uſefulneſs are united, 
and nothing expended upon oftentation, 


Oppoſite the front door of the Houſe of 


Correction, at the confluence of the Irk with 


the tiver Irwell, the town is bounded as for- 
merly, up to the bridge which communicates 
between Mancheſler aud Salford; the Irwetl, 
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as it runs to the bridge, paſſing the well end 
of the collegiate church. 


This church is thought a fine gochic ſtruc. 
iure, and is more inriched with ſculpture on 
che outhde than the generality in that Nile, 
June tabernacle work over the ſtalls in the 
chow is very curious, as are the large 
arches added upon vauiiing the Cho; 1. 
addition of wood work being ſo manages, 
tiat it appeared old as the other from the ful: 
fetting up, anc gave propricty to the whole. 
The tapeſtry over the altar was che gift 
Mr. Samuel Brook, and is x reprefentation o“ 
the apoſtles met together in the porch called 
the Beantiful Gate of the Temple, and re- 
ceiving otterings from the new converts: In 
the back ground is repreſented the burial of 
Ananias and Sapfhirg without the walls o. 
Teruſalem, whoſe inner and outer gatts ap- 
pear in perſpective. The rails inclobng the 
baptiflory belonged to the altar before the 
choir was vaulted, and the picture reprelent- 
ing the adoration of the Holy Spirit, in the 
form of 2 dove, by angels, was then placed 
in an elevated fituation over the tapeſtry 
above the altar, Where i. was ſeen to peculiar 

advan! age. 
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advaniege, as a ſtrong light, even tunſhine, 
(uits ic belt; and the diflieut expteſſions of 
pictv. love, humility, adoration, and won=- 
dr, in the countenances and attitudes of che 
{| ures, are uncommunly ftriking, [he 
Ning's arms, et up on the refloretion of 
Charles the Ild. were removed at the ſame 


time from the call end of the church, and 


placed at the welt, being acw painted after 
the original deftnn, with emblems of the 
twonaichy aud pricithood, witch bad becu 
erupted in their legal fuetions duilns the 
4 {\urDation. 


The windows of bi church are a prefent 
monument of the fury which the fanatics 
8 during that period when the painted 


Glals was broken, the fragments being col- 


„dted and put together in that Hate of dif- 


order which they now exhibit, The organ 


, faid likewiſe to liave ſuſfered, being then 


WV 


counted a good one; but that which ſerved 


the choir afrerwird was defective. and the 
prefect, grand organ was zubllit ated in it 
fle ud by contribution. 


8 


There is au account printed here of the 


original foundation of this College, and a 


ſ ueceſſion 
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ſucceſſion of Wardens, which was brousl:: 
down to Warden Wroe. . The author had 
- Certainly ſeen good records, and has reporte«! 
facts, in a flile rather pedantic, and too dit. 
fule for our narrative. There are {ome rie- 
tures on his charaQers, a little haghtened 
with the acrimony of party; but as thc: 
throw light on the ſormer ſtate of the town 
and its hiſtory, we ſhall endeavour to preſerve 
the order and ſubſtance of this account, 
making ſuch remarks in the courſe of ii 
mav juſtify our obſervations. | 
This College was founded by Thomas IIe, 
Lord Delaware, in 1422, conſiſting of 01:- 
- Maſter, eight Fellows, ſour Clerks, and 62 
Choriſters. About the ſame time the pretent 
church was erected, having formerly beer. + 
very large edifice, but of wood. The colle- 
Flaie body ut preſent confiſts of a Warden, 
four Fellows, two Chaplains, Wo Clerks, 
our Choriſters, and four Siuging-men. 

* John Huntington, Batchelor of civil and 
canon law, and Rector of Aſhion-under line, 
was the firt Warden, named by the Foun- 
der himfelf. He was learned for that time, 
devour, magnificent, and of a public fpir't. 


As 
1 * 
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As he contiuved Warden neat forty vears, he 
Lad an opportunity of leaving a monument 
o his memery in the preſent ſtone church, 
lie being the firſt to propoſe aud aflfiſt in tac 
erection of it. He built the choir part and 
the iſles, as it is ſuppoſed, and further ap- 
pears by the device, which is expreſſive of 
is name, vet to be {een when we look up 
am the higher part of the choir to the rmd- 
de arch over the organ and the traverſe beam 
above, at one cd of which there is carved a 
zuntlman wita dogs, to figuily hunting, aud 
en the other a tun for the reception of li- 
quor, to figuiſy Ton; which, being joined, 
make Huntington. Having rehded fo many 
cars, to the honour of this town and good 
of the College, he died Nov. 11th, 1458, 
and was interred in the middle of che choir, 
est before the altar, with his effigy in braſs, 
prieſily veſtments, and a Latin inſcrip— 
n. which imported, that he was the fist 


Warden, and 1cbuilt the chancel, with a wiſh 


that Gon might be propitious to his foul, 
and a label round his head, with this quota- 


tion from the Pſalms, ** Lord, | have loved 
che beauty of thine houfe.. Thie ac 
CG count 
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count fates the College revenues at that time 


to be 230 marks per annum, and that a mat! 
of ſilver then was equal to 40 ſhillings now, 


bullion being at that dime but god. ihe 


ounce; from whence it is inferred, that the 
income was not fo ſmall as might be ſup- 
poled; and we may add farther, to confirm; 
this poſition, that workmen, according to thr 
traditionary accounts of the time when 1114 


church was built. had only one penny for = 


day's work; lo that every penny 10 a mark 
then, was at leaſt equal in valus to a thillioe 
no. 


John Booth, younger brother to Booth of 
Firion, which family fince ienoved to Dun 
Lame Maße, was the next Warden, in 1430 


and being intereſted ju che civil wars of 1% 


and Lancajler, was fined by Edward the 1Vih, 
It is ſuppoſed he loſt his place, and was ac. 


ceeded in 2465 by Ralph Langley, Rector oi 


Preſtwich. It appears by this account, tus! 


the Warden was then preſented by the Your 
der's heir as patron, who transferred it io: 
one twin to Ricard Halfic's and Nichate: 


llume, and they appointed Langley; King 


+ Lcard, though very arbitrary, not puleing 


3433s 
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in a Warden by mandamus, as is now the 


caſe on a vacancy. This Warden cauſed the 


bells and chimes to be made; and aus he re- 
tained his Rectorſhip with the government of 
this College, he left the latter, and returned 
to the other. He died at Preſtwiech, and was 
buried in the church there, having reſigned 
the Weardenſhip the 27th of July, 1481. to 
james Stanley, D. D. Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond, Biſhop of Ely afterwards, and bro. 
ther to the Earl of Derby, who did not elde 
much at AManche/ler, according to this ac» 


count, This Warden was a bens factor to 


Jasus College, in Cambridge, and the ſtalls 
with tabernacle work, on the ſouth fide of 
this choir, were made at his expence; to 
which the Derby arms, and traditional ftory 
of the Eagle and Child, at the door of the 
 Warden's ſtall, have a mavifeit alluhon: 
and thoſe >rins on the end ſtall, and princ1- 
pal fellow's feat on the oppoſite ſide, allude 
to other families, at whoſe charge the falls 
on the noith ſ:de were erected. 


This Warden alſy crected the ſtately cha- 


pel on the north fide of the choir, by which 


the communication paſſes to the lefler door 
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on that hde of the church. He ſrems t5 
nave reſigned the Wardenſhip in his life-time, 
and died, according to our author, Biſhop of 
Liv, in 1313; in which be might be de- 
ceived by Biſhop Godwin, who is here quoted, 
but with ſo little reliance on his author, 
that we need not repeat it. He was buricd 
in a dormitory, ſeparated from the chap-' 
above mentioned by iron palliſadoes, and bis 
elligy. with the paſtoral robes in braſs, has 
anger it, as we read it, this infcription, 


Of your charitie pray for the ſoule of 
'* fames Stanley, ſome time Biſhop of Elin, 
* and Warden of this Coliege of Manche 


** fer; wuich deceaſed out of this trauſitot! 


world on the 22d day of March, the „e. 
„of our Logo G00 1325; upon who” 


** {oule, and all Chriſtian ſoules, J 


„have mercy.” Then follows, in Latin, a 


quotatton from ſome Popiſſ. hymn, and this 


pallage from the ſong of Moſes—“ O that 


they were wiſe; that they would upder- 
„ ſtand this; they would conſider their lat 
ier end. 3 


Robert Jliſfſe ſucceeded him in 1509, being 
| a Bacheio! 
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» Bachelor of the Civil and Canon Law, in 
whoſe time the Free Schoo! aud lands belong- 
ing thereto was ſubjetted to the viſitation of 
the Warden and Fellows, who were other wille 


made parties in the truſts directed by the do- 


nation of the Founder. 


George Welt, younger Brother to the Lord 
Delaware, ſucceeded in 1318. Fe built the 
chapel at the eaſt end, which Sir John Byron, 
of Clayton, once held; then the Cleiham:, 
who rebuilt it in right of the Clayton citates, 
with which it is now transferred by « female 
to another family: and ui 18 remarkable, that 


none of the chapels adjoining to this. church 
are iu poſleſhon of the tounders beirs, but: 


that of the Stanleys, Earls of Derby. 


George Culliar, brother to Colliar of Colliar, 
near Stone in Staffordſlure, became Warden 


in 1325, when Henry the VIIkh. reigned: 
Hle ſeems to have been laid aſide when the 
College was diflolved, in the time of: Edward 
dhe VIth. but he was appointed again when 


Queen Mary re-ſounded it, and may be acs 


counted one of the champions of Papacy at 
| | C2 n= 
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that time, as he came with Dr, Pendleton to 
diſpute with Dr. Bradford in 1833. 


Jaurence Faux, or Jauſe, Bachelor in Di. 
Vinity. and Chaplain to James Brooks, Biſtop 
ol Gloucrfler, was Warden in 1357; he ard 
Join Cos age having been the only two Fel 
Jows nominated on the new foundation yy 
Plilib and Mary, whence the College took 
tne name of St, Mary's; and one flreci © 
the town is vet called St. Mar's-gate. I. 
Warden was laborious, learned, and devour 
but a zealons oppoſer of the reformation, 
ile in the begiunigg of (uecr Elitabetl's 
reign into Ireland, where he was robbed, at 
in danger of his life, but eſcaped from 
thence to Lovaine, and became a- Monk «©: 
St. Dennis, He wrote a book in Latin on 
the ceremonies of the church, and another 
on confeſſion; was a ſchoolmaſter of a 
Engliſh ſchool at Lovaine, and wrote an Frg- 


-tifh catechiſin ſor the inſtruction of child ien 
and ignorant people, which was approved «© 

by the French King and ſome Popiſh dodiors, 
bat condemned by others, Afterward he e. 
turred to Lancaſhire, and lived, as this ge- 


count Tuppores; near the place of his birth, 
about 


i 
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Wut Blackrod, ia the family of the Sni], 
3 whom he bequeathed his books, | of 
C3 Wom ne Deda, 1e 113 Oo KS, lome ©; 


which continued in the family, and the altar 
plate of this church, which he took with 
him when he fled. The author of this ac- 
unt affirms he had feen part nf this plate 
„the polleſhfon of that lamily; conifticg 
oi a curious gilt hleer Paten, inlaid with 
vearl, for the conſecration of the Tint, and 
a very fine wrougiut Pix of plate, wherein it 
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ceftoration of theſe to the church, as a gene- 

eus act of that noble family, This War: 

den was well beloved and much honoured in 

Mancheſter, which might be che reaſon why 

ſame were more ioth to quit Popery here, aud 
in ſome parts of Lancaſhire where he refided, 

than in others. 


Iicliam Birch, Maler of Arts, and younger 
other to Birch of Birch Hall, ordaine.! wy 
Prihop Ridley, and whoſe licence to preach is 

was figned by Edward the VIth, with his i 
dern hand, had a preſentation to this War- 
tuſhip in the room of Lawrence Vaux:; but 
not complying with the meaſures of courticrs 
*2 alicnate the revenues, he was kept out, and 

3 died 
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died at his Parſonage-houſe of Stanhobe. ir, 
the biſhioprick of Durham, 1572. Upon his 
rejection in 1560, Thomas Here, à Corn:/; 
man, ſucceeded Lawrence Vaux in the W 


denſhip, being Chaplain to Queen Elia, 


and more likely to comply with the policy «| 
her time, waich was to take from the cle -y, 
and diſttibute it to courtiers, as one mean: 
of fencing againſt the return of Popery : aus 
we bnd by this account, that he joined with 
the Fellows in granting long leaſes for this 
purpoſe; in which calc it does not appexr 
that they had any great benefit. PFofhl!- 
they might be :wwlimidated by the {ear „ 


long all; as, by this account, it was 
queſtion in law, whether the College was a 


{uppreſſed by the Act iſt of Elizabeth, upon 


which the whole revenue was liable to be 


ſeized; ; and the grants which he and his Fel 
lows made, in favour of the courtiers, mig“: 


be on that account; for it is expreſsly fa id, 
they ferved themſclves by procuring: ther 
from this Warden and Feliows, which migh! 
ſecure to their ſucceſſors much of what they 
now enjoy, There is no doubt but the 


odium of fuch alienar one would Jail. upon 
5 1 


Sad * 
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warden, as che tool of the courtiers, 
11d he might be impoveriſhed and proſecuted 
den by them; bot the penſion of twenty 
onunds a Year, which was allowed him for 4 
1bfiltence, when laid abde upon the new 
{,4ndation, was a ſtrong preſumpilon that he 
bud neither ferved bimiclf nor his relations 
y theſe alienations. 


LES 


Upon the new foundation in 1378, ohn 
ton. or TVoolton, was appointed, bring « 
-ichclor in Divinity, and born at n in 
s county, ol a good family by the mo- 


ther's ſide: à pious, painful, and able di- 


ins, He continued ſcarce two vears, and 
was then made Biſhop of Exeter, being an 


carneſt aſſertor of conformity; and indited 
letters as in a ſtate of ſound health, not two * 


. 
1 * 


ars before his death, Which nappened 
/ the 13th, 1598s I 


William Chadderion: D. D. barn at Note 


2 


in this pariſh, ſucceeded in the Warden 


imp; who, after leveral preſerments in the 
uinverfity of Cambridge, was Billiop of Cle 


then Warden here, and refigned the 
place on i bring tranſlated to the ſer of Vin · 
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coin, dy ing in April iGeb, He was learnec 
liberal, and piovs, given to boſpitality, aud 
a more frequent preacher than other Biſhop: 
of that time. The too frequent jarings be— 
tween his ſervants and the town's-peop!e 
made him leave Mancheſter betore he reſioncy 
the Wardenſhip, and rende at Chelter, 


Jon Dee, being only Maſter of Ars 
(though generally called Doctor Dec) . 
inſtalled with great ſolemnity, in the preſenc- 
of the Churchwardens, whoſe names e 
mentioned in the account, to which een 
He commenced Warden, Feb, 2oih, 1397 
and was a very learned man, particulariy 7 
the mathematics, inlomuch that he was 
thought to be a conjuror. He often 839888 
gized for himſelf, but was infultcd and inte 
rvptcd in his findies, till be fled beyond 
ſeas, and his Jibrary was ſeized, in which 
were 4060 books, 700 of them manuſcript: 
Since this account was given, ſome vi |: 
practices, with a call and magical mirrer, 
| have been publiſhed; but the queſtions, «"- 
ſwers, and deſcriptions of the ſpirits, a5 


alike iriting and e 
He 


of Mancheſter, Os. 33 
Hs was recalled by Queen Liiſabetſ, who 


had conceived a good opinion of bim, and 
ooce deſired to fee his library, with a concave 
vlaſe; perhaps the magical mirror abuve- 
mentioned, She was wondertully fſatishcd 
with the Gobt, and lometimes leut him 100 
marks, or 200 angels, to keep his Chriſtnas 
with, Though be was called a conjuror, 
he tharply reproved one Hartley (perhaps 
nought by him a ical conzuror) jor n. He 
was very ſober, guſt, temperate in his car» 
lage, and exact in both public and pi ate 
Acvotions. In 1604 he quitted the town; 
but did not die i 2608, aged $1 ycars. 


pon his death Milliam Burne, Bachelor 
in Divinicy, one of the Fellows in the Col- 


* 


lege, a learned man. ard well beſoved in che 


dun, made inmerelt for the Wardenſhip, hav- 


1g married a kinſwomn of the Cents; and 
5 is ſaid they procured him a grant for it. 
at he was prevented from bing nollefion, 
by the Scotch party then prevalent at Court, 
%% urged that he was puritanmically inclined: 


but to ſatisſy his friends ne had ty tles as u 


compoſilion, 10 the value of 20k der annum, 


by 
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by a leaſt for three lives; and the Scoich 
party put in one of their counirynien, 


This Warden's name was Richard Murray, 
D. D. Rector of Szopford, aud Dean of Sc. 
Burien's, m Cornwall, He bad ſome heredi— 
tary bonours, and was of a good family. 
Theſe. with bis preferments, made him 1 
ambitious, as to require the Fellows, Chap 
lains, Singing-men, and Choriſters, to att 
him from his bouſe to the church, with 11:4 
verge before him, and feveral in waiting; and 
once he demanded the Warden's flall from 
the biſhop of Cheſter, then ſeated in it ac- 
cording to cuſtom, ſaving, © My Lord, that 
„ ſeat belongs to the Warden: removing 
into the body of the church, that he might 

fat below the Biſhop: but came tiricly 
enough to take polliſhion ia the aſteruocn, 
aud kept the Biſhop out of it. He affecicd 
great ſtate when at Manchejier, with ſuitable 
houſekeeping and hoſpitality, but was fruga! 
hen from home, or on a journey, He is 
ſaid to bave been competently learned; but 
only preached twice at Manc/iei ler; once upon 
the firſt verſe. in Geneſis, and then on the - 
Jall verſe of Revclauos ; which occahoned © 
| Temas, 
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remark, that he had preached from one end 
of the bible to another, Ile preached once 
before King fames, on the words, 1 am 
not aſhamed of the goipel,”” &c. Perhaps 
ne was not pedantic enough, or the King 
das diſpoſed to joke; and when the preacher 
kiſted hands, according to cuſtom, he te— 
marked. Mov, thou art not aſhamed of 
the golpel; but, by my ſaul, the goipel 

may be aſhamed of thee.” The King and 
his courtiers ought rather to have been 4- 
named ſor giving the place to ſuch a man, 
ind taking it from Bourn, who had a pre- 
ious right and a better character. 

In his time the chore part of the church 
was very rumous, and the tool fo bad as to 
e in danger of falliug; but he was Jealt ſo- 
icnlous to repair them, who ithould have 
been moſt concerned, The revenues of the 
College were much impaired by his leaſes ; 


the Fellowſhips, and other places, either kept 


void, or very ill paid; fo that, in a great 


meaſure, he ſeized molt of the income, 


tuough he, lafl of aby Warden, bad a right 


_ {9 i, having never qualified kimicit by ak- 
iug the oath required by che Statues tg allow ] 
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for his abſence, without which. he could no: 


be entitled to any of the revenues. This oc- 


cavtoned great murmurings and general com- 


Piatnis. At laſt, a petition and repreſenta- 
tion of the caſe was made to King Cre, 


Tit. who referred it to the confideration 9 
Archbiſhop Laud, Lord Coventry, and the 
Lart of /ſarchefler, It was afterwards cone 
roitied to the examination of the Biſhops »f 
Cheficr and the Ile of Man, with others nam: 


ma commiſſion for cauſes ecclchaſticai: 
when. after full proof of ihe coinplaints 


heard at Marc! Her, where they fat upon the 


matter, they proceeded in due form of law, 
with mature Qeliberation, to ſummon the. 


Warden perſonally, aud removed him, whom 
they provounced to have been po Warden 


from the firſt, and the College to have a weak 
foundation, or none at all, Upon the whole. 
| it was rew founded in 1636. and Richard 
Hezrick named for the firſt Warden of that 
foundation. He was a Bachelor of Divinity. 
deſcended from an antient family in Leice/- 


terſhire, the Herricks of Beumannor, being edu- 


rated at Al-Souls College, Orford, of which 
he was Fellow, 


"1 1 
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Ihe worſt thing he and the Fellows of this 
% toundation had to do, was to repair the 
zuinous part of the choir, which they did by 
,cnewing all their leaſes, giving up the fines 
\ holly to that uſe ; whereby the middle part, 
wich both fide ifles, were new roofed, bat- 
cd, aud adorned with pinnacles in 1638; 
aut the great rebellion ſoon after breaking 
„ut, the Co'lege was diflolved, the members 
ned out, the chapter-houſe and cheſt were 
reed open, their writings ad. ſeized and 

tied away by Colonel Bure, a neor n% igh- 
Gooar and pariſhioner, The wy arden comply- 
A th the prevailing fide, was permitted to 


xy as preacher-to the town, wita a lalary of 
el., per annum, and continued till the re- 


urn Of Chariecs IId wien be was again re- 
\gred to lhe \Wardenfiup, and ke pt in by the 


rower and intereſt of the Earl of. Man Hen, 


n oppoſition to others at cont, who ba 4. 


prevailed with the King to beftoiy it on A 


Doctor Veoolley : bui Warden #7e>11c> kept the. 
place fill he died in 1667, and was buried 


meat the altar, with an ite, iption in bras for 


up over his mb; at the north fide of tt 


noir, draw a up by his old acquaſ itance and 
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fellow collegian Thomas Caſe, Mattcr of Ait: 
the account which we refer to, calls him one 
Mr. Thomas Caſe, and ſeems to leſſen his cha- 
raiter, by repreſenting him as a known 
preacher in London, among the gijted brethre:: 
of thoſe days: but it appears by the inſcrip— 
tion on his monument, that this old friene 
2nd fehle ſtudent of the deceaſed Warde:: 
was learned and ingenious at compoſition ; 
that the Warden had a living in Norfolk. be- 
ſore he was preferred to Mancheſter, which 1s 
here overlooked, though the benefices ©! 
others are enumerated; that he refuſed ferre- 
ral preferments .offered him during te utus— 
pation, and oppoſed, rather than connte- 
nanced, the extravagant tenets of that time; 


bing vet of fo mild a diſpoſition, as to hee 
tmn ny difterences referred to his deciſion; 


Which relpect he gaived the character o 
peace-maker in an eminent degree. This mo- 


niument to which the reader is referred, was 
taken down, upon the late alterations in it 


choir, and laid with ſome Jumber in th. 
chamber over the porch at the fouth dess. 


„here it may be infpeted, if not removed 
fince this was written; end may jultiſy ov: 


Temat 
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remarks, from the bad conſequences of party 
ſbirit, which is too often indulged in Us 
hiſtory of the Wardens. 


Nicholas Stratford, Bachelor in Divinity, 
rellow of Trinity College, Oxford, afterward 
Doctor of Divinity, Prebendary ol 1 incu, 
Dean of $:, Afaph's, with a good dovative at 
Llanroofl, in Wales, was made Warden hers 
in 1667, but teligned the place at Candlemas, 
i684, and went to be preacher at Aiderman- 
burv, London, where he continued til! alter 
the revolution, and was then promoted to 
mne See of Celler, on the death of Billop 
Cartwright, Doctor Stratſan bad deſervedi/ 
the character of a learned and very good 
man, frequently preaching, both when Vat - 
den and Fiſhop: zealous in the pulpit ; 
exemplary when out of it; yet of a met: 
wild temper, atfable and coviteous to all. 


tfpecially 0 his clergy, whom he i:catecl as 


brethren, His chatadter was confpicuons, 
being given eo hoſpitality, and faithful t9 


his truſt, We doubt not to 1ſcrive all thele 


guod qualities to Biſhop Stratford, as he truly 


Came up to the charyGer, given more at: large 5 
on his monumental! inſcription in Cheſter ca- 
D . oh tiedrat, 
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thedral, But why ſhould we add the invidi. 
dus compariſon between him and his prede- 
ceſlor, which may be alike applied to Bilkup 
Car twrigbt or Warden Heyrick. Perhaps the 
compariſon was intended to glance at che 
Warden then ip poſſeſſion when this account 
was written, as it originally cloſed with che 
death of Biſhop Stratford's immediate tuc- 
ceflor, 


This gentleman's name was Nuhard IIe. 
born at Kaddiiffe in Lancallire, Auguſt 2 bft, 
1641, admitted into Jesus's College, Cam- 
bridge. Fune 1658; A. . 1661; Fellow of 
that College, uh 211t, 1662; made Maſter ©f 
Arts, 16653, the year of the great piaguc 
Bachelor in Divivity, Zuxe 12th, 1678; then 
Doctor, 1686; Prebend of Cheſter, March 
15th, 1678; Fellow of Mancheſter, . Marc. 
gh. 1575; Worden, May 1ſt, 1684; av'i 
died Warden here, yauuary 1ſt, 1718. He 
gave ſuch early and diſtinguiſhed proots ©! 
genins, that Charles the IId. made him War- 
den; and ſuch was his happy talent in 
preaching, that he acquired the peculiar ap- 
pellation of © Si{ver-tongued oe. Being an 
exemplary pattern of morality and piety, as 

5 | = wel 


of Mancheficer, Ec. 13 


well as an eminent preacher, and univerſally 
beloved while living, he died as much la— 
mented by all to whom he was Known, 


Samnel Pejloe, Vicar of Prejlon, on the re- 
bellion in 1717, took ſo open and decided 2 
part in favour of Government, that he was 
made Warden by King Grorge Iſt. in 1718. 
% fucceed Richard Wroe; and Biſhop of 6. 
ter ou the Death of Biſhop Gaſtrell, in 1725, 
He reſigned the Wardeulhip in favour of his 
ton, and was twenty-ſeven years Biſhop of 

heller, dying in 1732. klis monument is 
let up in Cheſter cathedral; and dhe inſcrip— 
don, in Latin, with great propriety afcribes 
his preferments to tune favout and good will 
_of {op and his Prince. 


Samuel Peploe, Doctor of Laws, Chancel- 
lor and Prebend of Cheſter, Archdeacon of 
Richmond; ReQor of Northen ard Taraii, was 
made Warden on the relignation of his fa- 
ther in 1738. He was a learned, noneſt, 
worthy, pious, and good man, much re{pec- 
ed by the clergy here, aud at Cheer, as here- 


ded occafionally at both places, and was re- 


inarkable for bis frequent attendance on pub- 
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lic worſhip, His great affability to the. 
members of cach choir, or thoſe whom f 
took liotice of for their attendance at pPrayets, 
bas greatly endeaired his memory among the 
lower claſs of people, Thoſe of a ſuperior 
rank, found in his company and converfatios; 
none of that ſournels and formality obſer va- 
ble in ſome devotces; ivr though he was ex- 
act in his attendance at public worſhip, yer 
he was remarkable for the cafe, polttencis, 
ſ:icetiouſneſs, and. urbanny of his manners, 
As a gentleman, he was liberal without often- 


tation; poſſeſſing the happy talent Which 


conferred favours, or ſoftened the difapnuint- 
ment of a refuſal, with a grace peculiar to 
himſelf, while he preſerved the gravity att 
decency of the clerical character. The fame 
caſe and dignity accompanied the delivery of 
bis compoſitions tom the pulpit; Where, 
he touched upon coniroverſy, he went 
through it with leſs acrimony, and more pre- 
cifion, than is generally obſerved on one 
occahons, In ſhort, he was, to ſum up his 


character, a devout Chriſtian, an able 
| preacher, a found divine, and a polite gen- 


tleman, He died in October, 1781, and was 


ſuccceded 
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ſacceeded by the preſent Warden, Doctor 
Aſeton, who is alſo Rector of Middleton. 


We ſhall continue the courie of our peram- 
bulation, which this hiſtory of the Wardens 
has interrupted, from the Collegiate church 
vp the Deanjzate, which rect is bounded by 
the Irwell, till the buildings extend on the- 

right hand over the Parjonage-zreen, where 
St. Mary's church has been ercdted by the 
clergy of the Collegiate church, for which 

AQ of Parliament was procured, veſting 
he patronage in that body, aod enabling 
em to fell buildiug land upon advantz- 
2-015 terms, The money expended in erect- 
ing this church, was reſunded by the ſale of 
rats. The buildings bave increaled in the 
vicinity of this church over moſt of the 
Dote-fieid, and along the river fide, wich lit- 
de interruption, to the quay for the old na- 
vigation on the Irweil, There is av opening 
jel. for a bridge over the river at the bottom 
of Dole-ficld, which is now building by ſub- 
ſcription; the firſt Alone being laid on Tue/- 
dar, May the bth, 1783. The Subſcribers 
for this bridge had fome previous meetings, 


where ſeveral Plans were ſubmitted to heir 


inſpection, 
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inſpeclion, before they came to a determina. 


tion, and fixed on a plan drawn by Mr, Day: 
Broad, architect, and gave the contract 40. 


building ito Mr, eſſe Broad, his father, and 


fonts, who had been concerned in his 
Grace the Duke of Bridgewater's works. The 
bridge is to built bevel acroſs the uch, 
where it is 116 fect in breadth, There ae 
to be two ſegment arches, each ninetcen yards 
at the baſe, and twenty-two feet in perpencti. 
cuiar: the breadth of each land pier fx fee; 
of the middle pier, eight ſect; intended 
breadth of the bridge between the batilernents, 
thirty-ſix feet; with flag paths on each fide 
of ſix feet The couſtroQion of the arches 
in this bridge will be particularly curious; 
by making ſolid blocks of ſtone both arch 
and pilaſter united. for fix feet above the 
ſpringers, by contract, which will be cont:- 
nued higher, and give the vimolt firmnels to 
the work; greatly conitibutiug to beat off che 
weight ol matonry on the frame, 25 the 
arches may be ſprung much of the heig!“ 


above- mentioned without laying the ceutre ; | 


and when one is fixed, the crols-bears may 


be laid higher in propoicion from the ane 


air 


of Mancheſter, Ec. 47 


water mark, This bridge, when finiſhed. 
may be deemed one of the beſt in England, 
| two arches, and will greatly ſhorten the 
road from Warrington, Bolton, Sc, to thoſe 
paits of the town with which it communi- 
cates by Dole-fidld with the upper end of 
1cnfſgate, a little above the Coach and Horſes 
lun, which has lately been rebuilt, with 
od rooms and additional ſtabliug, for the 
+c£0;9modation 01 Company . or Catrlages 
pating this way. 


This part of Deauſgate. where the commu» 
rication enters from 1 intended bridge, was 
. ovice nearly the extremity of building this 
way, fome irregular ftreets about the Quaber's 


necting-houſe and Cruprid's-atlex excepted. 


nich were then detached from the head of 
Deanſeate, The erection of Ot. Fokn's church 
ard vicinity of the navigation, have greatly 
extended the buildings au that hand, 


St. Jolin's a was built by the late 


tuoard Bren, Eſq; Tor which he had an 


act of re veſting che patronage in 
„im and his heirs for two preſentations; af- 
wr which it reſts in the Warden and Fellows 

of 
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of the Collegiate church. The vauits, Wich. 
are curious, and extend al! under the church, 
arc veſled in fee-ftmple to him and his heirs, 
The ſigutes of Peter, Janes, and John, it; 
the eaſt window over the altar, and the 
founders arms in the veflry, arc a proof that 
the art of ſtaining or painting on glaſs is 90 
lofl, as was generally ſuppoſed, but mii 
improved. 


We have now compleated our perambuls. 
tion to a view of Caſtiesheid and the qua 
trom whence we begun it; to which place 
the refort of gentecl firangers is great, at {{at- 
ed times, to take tne benefit of the paſſage 
barges ou the canal, as pleature or bung 
invite them, to Warrington, Liverpool, Celle, 
Kc. or to ſee the lofty aqueduct over the = 
well, and the » ' mired ſubterranean uaviga 
tion. Our provincial Poct has an epigran, 
on both, and a deſcription of the latter: we 
ſhall give the firſt entire, and a quotation. 
from the other, for the amuſement of eur 
readers. 


— Cotton may boaſt in his deſcriptive ſ ſong. 
ö Of wonders 1 in the Peak, adm: d io long; 
5 1 40 tt 
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Theife works no leſs a prodigy can boaſt, 
\Vhere adimauation, where deſcription's loſt? 
%en and acknowleds'd by aſtoniſh'd crowds, 
om under ground emerging to the clouds 


\'eſtels o'cr veſſels, water under water, 


Bridgwater triumphs--art has conquer'd nature. 


The other is a quotation from a deſcrip. 
io of the ſubterranean navigation and near- 
lt coal works, when they were moltly vifted. 
5nd is as ſollaus. 


Paſſing the neareſt veins of coals, which lie 
With arches marh'd to the obſerver's eye, 
die neareſt mine we enter, either way; 
his, on the right: keeps verging to the Jay, 
is gently that towards the leſt deſcends, 

And downward baply to the centre tends; 

Such the deſcent, as when à ioaded wain, 

Down eaſy fopes requires the flack'ning 
chain, 


In nature's ſecrets here the curious gaze, 
\Vhile they the miners works with wonder trace, 
i) iſcov'ring, by a taper's glim'ring ray, 

{ pacious chambers hewn out eicher way; 


\Vhere, unconcern'd, his taſk the collier plies; 


Ke once it pleaſes, and it terrifies, 


E. „ 
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The ſou! of eaterprize his buſom fir'd, 
Who, with the ruder arts of tillage tir'd, 
Firſt kx'4 his eyes upon the ſparkling ore, 
Where frequent floods had worn the eli before; 


Or if a vein upon the ſurface lay, 


Gleaming refulgent to the ſolar ray, 
Following its track, at firil without deſign, 
He next begun che hills to undertnine, jclofe, 
Nor ſear'd the pit's tremendous jaws ſhuu'd 
While digging tow 'rd the centre dawn he goes. 


Yet, in theſe gloomy caverns of the mine, 
The curious may in our reflections join, 
And, from the thelving ſtrata under ground, 
Draw arguments the Sceptic to confound: 
Lo! the rude ranges, hom whatever cauſe, 


Slope and aſcend by univerſal lates; 


hetber a partial, or lome gen'ral hock, 
Puſh'd from its equipoiſe the riven rock, 
And hence (th ff ct of ſach convulhye panes! 
Our globe unequal to th ecliptic hangs ; 
Or i! the ribs of this enormous mals, 

From due infertions at the centre paſs, 
And ev'ry way toward the furface run, 


To caich che genial influence of the fon; 


If earth ber laggiſh womb impregoates thus, 
Theſe] &QO.TV poluts we never can diſcuſs: 
- Suffice 


ef Mancheſler, &c. 


Suffice it, that ihe Sove'reign Architect | 
Ihe univerſe he form'd, can well dircA; | 
His pow'r produc dtheu hole on wildom's plan 1 
Man for himſelf— this furniſh'd globe for mar, f 
Nor think, howe'er by (plendid titles grac d, | 
Theſe wretches much beneath thy notice plac'd: 
Naked for thee 1f thus they dig the wine, 
$;nall js the diff 'rence in his vaſt defign : 
Alike if thou or they in duty fail, 

Fither may be tran{pos'd upon the ſcale ; 
hen ſome are rais d, and others are depreſs d, 
As He who holds th' eternal {ſquare ſees bell, 


There arc ſome marginal notes in proſe an- 
nexed ta this poem, containing fuch remarks 
as may give an idea to flrangers of the ro- 
greſs made in this navigation, aud the dith « 
cvities ariſins in the courſe of its execution, 

with the meaus whereby they were happily 
{urmounted, We [hail collect them into one 
continued narrative, beginning at the ſubter- 
rancan work deſctibed in the above quota 
tion. | 


the Duke's principal intention being to 
make a canal from this fubtcrravean, which 
ts called the Level by the workmen, becauſe 
5 (he 


| | 32 An hitoral Dejeriptioe: 
| the leaſt deviation from that level! was tobe 
1 


avoided ; hence there was a neceſſity to faif, 
ground for the intended canal in ſome places, 
1 and of digging to a conhderable depth 1 
others, For the removal of materials fron; 
theſe laſt places boats were employed, {uct 
as are nalcd to clear harbours with, "I icte 
tranſported the redundant earth, clay, flone, 
Kc. to where the land required raiſing, whil: 


| tome barges of the inland navigation ipeci-: 
| were employed :o carry ſtone, brick, tunber, 
Wi. and lime for the works and bridges of con 
it muunication: bat the greateſt number were «© 

the Pontoon kind, being long, and nancy 
= enough to go up the ſubtcrrancan, aud cer 
| away what was digged there; this being © 
|| great nſe to forin banks where the courſe . 


the canal required it, in land which lay too 
low for the level. There was obſerved in one 
x : part of its courſe, not far from the CH. | 
ncan, a firata of calcareous grit and grave!, 
Near che lurſace, which was converted into 
| lime by mixing it with clay, and rough 
moulding the mixture as for bricks, which 


were dried and burnt to lime. The manner 


: of converting lime into mortar was very ex · 
35 reditious 
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peditious, being performed by a large hori— 
zonal ſtone, put in motion by a water wheel 
upon this two other ſtones were carried about 
with great velocity. Theſe being uprights, 
were ſo placed as to fall upon different places 
of the under ſtone, and take up molt of its 


ſurſace; and water or ſand being added as 


there was occaſion, the mortar was ground to 
z peiſea ſmoothneſs in a ſhort ſpace of time, 


The dificuites which his Grace expert. 
enced of entering ihe old navigation, from 
a Oppoſition to the canal intereſt, made him 


lorm a reſolution to carry bis works acroſs. 


the Irwell, and an Act of Parliament was 
wrocured for that purpoſe; but the road to 
Barton bridge was to be preſerved ; both this 


and the low land, wich the channel of the 
river were to be croſſed by an aqueduct; aud 


the attempt was thought ſo romantic, that 
nothing but the ſucceſs which followed, 
could have cleared the vndertakers from the 
harge of raſhneſs. ape 

The work, however, was 'aken in hand. 
and the canal carried by 2 bridge over the 
road, which was lowered by linking in the 
28 FE. q SOCK 
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rock to receive carriages, The interven'ns 
1 pace to the Lell was then incloſed in (ol; 
mounds of earth rammed with clay, at inter 
| vals, to keep in the water: into this {; 
|. tbe ſoil, ſand and gravel, brought from ot 
parts of the canal, were depoſited, and e 
: in even ſtrata, by Nooding from vine to wine 
at the exueme part of the navigation, whe» 
boats cdiſcharged theſe materials, vl Gt 

| whole level was made good to rue bens, 
and materials couid be conveyed by water c 
is the conſtruction of an aqueduA, the arch; 


Ja ct 


for which were carried over the river with a! 
ſpeed. There was a neceſſiiy for laying £ 
quantity of heavy materials on theſe 2700 
for the lides of the canal, that mules wig!“ 
paſs and re-paſs in towing veſfeis, fo ith: 
danger was apprehended of the arches bt. 
back-ſprung, as the workmen term it, Wh. 
the weight upon an abutment overbatanc: 


that upon the crown, lo prevent chis 4. 
fequerice, the ſpaces between each aich we! 
 {ccured by ima arches [pringing from cat 
other, till che vacancy between each a but 
ment was rendered firm and ſight as peſt. 
and the aqueduct carried over in fo comics: 
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2 manner, that it may vie with any work of 
the fame magnitude, ancient or modern. 


One great motive to the execution of this 
4iſhcult nadertaking, was the proſpect of 
proceeding with more diſpatch and leſs ex- 
pence afterward ; for the rock on the oppoſite 
bank roſe to about the level, and carried it 
over Trafford Mols at little expence, with the 
convenience of branching the canal into Che- 


# 


delign, to Manche ſter. 


In carrying on the Ch-/lrre branch bevond 


Stretſord, there was a neceſſity to ra ſe a chan- 
nel, with ſufficient banks for the cana) over 
the low grounds, above balf » mile in extent. 
The method of conftructing theſe barks was 
as new and curious as the deligu was com- 
mendable; being the moſt frugal, and yet 
likeließ to make the work durable nor was 


ic taken up in a hurry, by way ef expedient, 
(% practice frequent with ſhallow projeQors! 
bat the neceſlity of it was foreſcen, and the 
execution facilitated, by leaving ground ut; 
cut for near the fame extent, all but a chan. 
nel juſt to bring up boats; fo that when the 
Work 


ſhire, and carrying it on, according to the ſitſt 
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work was entered upon, there was earth 2: 
hand for the purpole; and. the manner gf 


diſcharging it was haſlened by boats with 
moveable bottoms, by which the carth 1155 


depoſited at once into water raiſed to the leve! 


by a caſſoon made of deal balks, ſo much 


wider than the canal, as to allow for 
falling down of carth, whea it was remove 
to carry the work forwards ſo that the 1. 
cluded materials naturally acquied ſuch a 


ſlope as ſtreugthened the work above, by 2 


ircreaſe of its breadth to the baſe, whit» 
banks were left for a 1oad, whereby tie 
communication in floods is ſecured over 
low grounds, We ſhall trace this branch 

the canal no farther, but give an accoum 9 
the other to Mancheſter, as moi cunnecte.! 
with our abject, | 


When this branch turned from the ex're 
mity of Trafford Moſs, in us courte to ths 


town, there was 2a prodigious head of st. 


morl to be cut though; and nothing but 4 
contiaual ſpirit of emulation, kept up among 
the workmen with great addreſs, could ha © 


made them get through ſuch a dilcovragin? 


obflacie ; but this difficulty once conquered, 


2 
& 
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and a bridge being made for the high road to 
Stretford, the caval was carried on with taſe 


an the declivity along old Tref/ord to Corn- 
ö Mook. 


This rivalet made an obtuſe angle with 
the intended couile of the canal under the 


2:g road, and was [o near the level, that an 


elevation for a bridge could not take place 
[9 carry it over; hence a circular weir was 
made to raiſe it even wie the canal, and 


convey the oveiplus water in floods undet- 


i eath * 


From Cornbrook it was brought to the Med- 
/ock, and that river raifed to the level by a 


circular weir, with a grand hexagonal baſon, 


the contour of which may yet be traced from 


che height of Caflle-field; but the floods have 


nearly wrecked it up. In digging to wide 
the yard at the wharſs of the cana!, the 
toundations of a wall, and ueds of urns 
wee diſcovered : there was one urn entire, 


with its cover and contents, but a tool was 
firack ia it before it was noticed: it was of 


burnt clay, a fine red, much like the Burſten. 


tex-pots; in the form of two bowls, the 
wider and ſhallower being the cover: both 
5 5 were 
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were divided into compartments, with hier. 
g:ypbical figures, and the inſcription , 
in Roman capitals, which we leave to ani. 
quarians. It may be tuferred from thef: rc. 
mains, and the Roman fiation above, ar 
the vulgar traditions and oid ballad of Te 
quin, the finot-mill giant, and his caſtle there 
may have bad for their foundation the cue 
ties ſormerly exerciſed in thele parts by fon 
Roman governor ; Tarquinius and Torguntie 
being Latin names: and the former might |: 
applied by way of fiigma to a tyrann': 
BOVEIHNLOT, 


Having traced the conſtruction and cou” 


of tlie canal, ſtom the fabtcrrancap iy Hy 


. 


wharfs, we ſhall purſue the order at firft pro 


— 


poſed, by deſcribing the alterations made 
the flrects and avenues leading to the Market 


place; taking notice of thole interior im 
provements which lay out of ihe line of on! 
perambulation, 


| ; | 
Before the erection of St. Ann's church, 


which „as begun in 1509, the buildings di 
not extend on that fide beyond the ent rau 


8 
DE: 


of St. Aun's ſquare, next the Exchange, 


. 


5 OE 
182 


| 
| 
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ing bounded by a ditch and a large field „ 
oled the Acres, which the Lord of the Ma- | 
nat had a tight to enter and occufy a5 a " 
beaſt fair, on the feaſt of St. Matthew, oid 1 
ile. and the day preceding, vearly, The 1 
anch, which almoſt ſurrouoded this field, {|| 
was a great nuitance, and the foil was ſo — 
evident at the fair, being ealiiy eters: at | 
>ther times as a place of cxercite vo „that | 1 
dle Jo ner could neither 9c CCupy 2 ie t. | 
10 let 17 With any proſnC. of a tage. f 
He was at laſt adviſed to give rt: for a 1 
öorchu at the upper-end and fell the reſt for [ 
building, reſerving the area of the {quare for #4 
che Loid's yearly lair, ta Which the owners 1 
plots bought oppotite had a full title all | 4 

Du veat beſides; and lien the Ford of the | | | ; 
Manor Hemp „ec to [tt Trp butch-rs Halls | 1 
1 en they were forced Ly quit the © ; 1 

| n 4 75 g | 
Upon the erection of this church, tee | | 


own bas incteg ſed hom the enttayce of 155 
an's Iquare towards the Nlarket-place, al 
11A quare, With 118 U virons. taking g 10 he 


TY hole Acres field. ti ing-/lreet Ridge. Feld, Sec. i 8 | i 
3T 4: en- uſe aud Hulne” $- tree t ft, with ſows build- i 
Eo in; 0 D i 
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ings thercaboat, are new erections, and $:, 
James';-/juare not of long flanding. 


The lower part of St. Aun's church is cat 
ried up in the Corinthian order, of an ele- 
gant taſle, and the alcove at the eall end 5 
niſhed in that flile; but the view is too con 
ned: there is a niche above, intended for 
the {tatue of Qucen Anne, but ſhe died be. 
fore the church was finiſhed. The bigher 
range of pilaſters in the body of this church 
can be alligned to no order: it is faid the ar. 
tilt or manager was changed by death ou; 
otherwiſe; yet there is the fame exhibition 
cf genius throughout at the ealt end. 1h. 
iceplc has gone through flrange revoivy''ons, 
There was firſt a cupola above the ſquare 
part of the tower, which had ſome cout 


_ency with the architecture, as {pires have ge 


nerally with the gothic; but inſtead i 
ing arches lor this, it was laid upon uae 
pieces of timber, and carried up too high 0 
fo precarious a foundation, being libeniie 
overioaded at the cop with a monſtious Vane 
and „namental iron work, his cupola was 


thought to. daugerous, chat 11 was taken denn 
| {ome years kince, belore any plan was for mec 


12 


* 
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i {abiticute any thing in its ſtead, and there 
was uc proviſion made lor repairs or alteta- 
1015 in the foundation, Ia that ſtate it 
continued, till a ſubſcription was railed to 
:cighten the tower, and ſiniſh it with a tpice, 
Sontscts me often the ruin of public works: 


a contra to. carry up the ſpire to ſuch a 


neight, at ſuck a ſom, made the undertaber 
cab in the lower dimentons of the fpire too 
ratlily, winch, being overloaded with jton— 
work, as tnudicivuſly as before, was expect- 
ed to fall the rſt florm: to prevent, there— 
tore, any wisfortune, this was taken down, 
aud the tower left in its preſent ſtate, A. 
cupola might have been finiſhed from below, 


nere the baſc of the ſpire had been curbed, 


a little expence, either i wood or ma- 


tonry, as this is a proper adjund to the Co— 
uthian arcaitectiore, and looks better, like a 
balcony, than, when carried higher. But 


there is a latality in forme human deſigns, 


when intended for the beſt; as thole who 


have been conceracd in this allair can luſſi- 
cently. teftiſy, 


1 


8 - Wiltam 


The patronage of IN Ann s was veſled . 
the See of Cheſter, m comp liment to Sir 


. 1 


14 
' 
; 
SI 
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William Dawes, then Biſhop, Mr, Bo- +, 
was firſt preſented; and, upon the Reto 
falling, Biſhop Prflce gave it to Mr, Hu! 
then Curate, at the earneſt petition of n. 
hearers, and ſome of the leading people 1: 
town, though many of them bad difoblig 
i him: an inſtance of. condeſceuſion and for. 


1 g 
| 
14 
1 
| 
: 
- 
* 
ü 
| 
| 


Zivenels of injuries, which does honour 2 
his memory, and gave the utmoſt propriety 
aſterwerds to the appointment of his rela! 

Mr. Vard, the preſent Rector. Lhe to bt 
Rectors lie buried at the caſt end of the 
church vard, under plain flag ſtones, wit! 
Latin in{criptions. Mr. Hoole preached h. 
laſt ſermon a little beſore the Scots came 


hefe in 1743, and was intertiug WER che. 


F 

#7 took poſſeſhon of the er many of her: 
4 coming to the grave fide, who took off the 
| bonnets, and continued till the burjal forvi 

11 was ended, behaving very decently. 
18 The erection of St, Aun's and its ſquare 


were thovght a great addition to the town, 
1 | but be communications tc both, before tl? 
| late: alterations, were as bad 3s can be im 


4 


} [| | gined. Lo thoſe WC näve leen the m, 103% 
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en remembrance will paint them, better 
than an y account we can give: but that 
rangers way have ſome idea of the differ- 
cnce between the former aud preſent commu- 
vications, we ſhall here attempt a deſcrip» 
ion. 


Before the prefert avenue was opened be- 
tween St. Ann's church and ſquare to the Ex- 
ange, the communications weut under the 
id Coffee-houſe fronting the Exchange, in 
2 tine wth the corner flop towards Market 
"reat-tane; that for carriages, through a nar- 
row gateway, Which was farther diſceraced bv 
a cobler's ſtall, and over this by narrow 


flairs, in the true garret fijle, there was 


one way to the Old Coffee-houſe tooms a- 
bove, thoſe below being let lor fnops. There 
was juſt room for paſſengers on foot to avoid 
carriages on that fide to the Rairs, by keeping 
in a line with them, and boliing hunk 
the gateway as there was an opportunity, 
On the other hand, there was a temporary 
recreat into that opening of the lag path be- 


fore the Dog Inn, then ſecured by a wall, 
or in the corner by the Goo/e jun door, op- 
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poſite the Exchange Coſtee-houſe: but (ha 
difficulty of paſhng that corner was great in 
2 line of carriages, as an old building pro- 


jected againſt it on the oppoſte fide, and 


made ic difficult to gain the direct open 
this way to St. Ann's ſquare. 


The other communication from the Mar. 
bet-place for people on foot, was through 
an cniry which led to the great {tairs of th: 
Old Coffee-houſe, and acroſs a fmail court, 
where a pump ſtood at the head of the only 
paſlage this way; which was fo gloomy an 


1 


diſmal, even at noon day, that it delerveriy 


acquired the denomination of the Darren, 
Both this paſſage, and that from the Ex- 


| chavge, were intollerably dirty at ſome ſea- 


ſons of the year; and when the Cimmerrian 
gloom of the dark entry was cheated with a 


little ligbt from the {ky, at its exit towards 
the ſ(quare, an old building made a ſharp. 


angle with it, as incommodious as the pump 
at the other end, The town's- people, from 
a knowledge of this dark entry, made a pauſe. 


at either end, f they heard any one bad en- 


tered it at the other, ſor there was no ſeeing 
tllem, 
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e 


them, and when the paſſage was open they 
puſhed on in thei! turn. When the corner 
was Clearcd, and fome traverſes made pal 
irregular buildings, this communication en- 
tered St. Ann's ſquare oppoſite the flags on 
he weſt ide, by a paſlage where there was 
jortaerly a tutn-ftile, which greatly 1ncom- 
moded people at a fair or inathrong. to the di- 
verſion of unlucky boys: but this was taken 
away ſome time before the late alterations, 


To open the preſent avenne, and wider, the 
other fireets communicating with the market- 
place, there were forme meetings of che inha— 
pants, All agreed to the neceifity of thoſe 
zterations propoſed, but ſome were for raii- 
ing money by tolls, io be taken at the ma't 
entrances into the town; otuers foreſaiy that 
this method wouid exaſperate the market 


people, and mduce them to charge proviſions 
higher; propefing, ioftead of tolls, to make 


— 


1 voluntary ſubſcription. The latter propo- 


fal was carried, money ſubſcribed, and an 
AQ of Parliament procured, under che po-] . 
eis of which the intended alteration? are 


nearly finiſhed, 


1 The 
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The Exchange, before that opening from 
St. Ann's ſquare, appeared a beavy pile of 
building, from the confined points of view 
on every fide of it, Now It has a good ci 
feft from the ſquare or St, Ann's church a: 


a Hong, regular, and well executed piece © 


g. 
architecture. It was built at the expence 
Sir Ofwaid FHofley, then Lord of the Manor 
the lower part for chapmen to meet in ang 
tranſact buſineſs; but they have gencraily 
preferred the market-place before it for that 
purpoſe, and butchers ftalls are occaſional! 
ſet up iu it on market days, The upper 
tory is for a ſeſſious room and manor connts, 


having ſometimes ferved lor public ex hib! 


tions, beſore the Theaue and public Con 
£ert-100m were erected, 


The old Theatre is now converted into 


News: room. and tavern. wl 2 Coton Wares 


lonufe blow, the afllembly room being cont. 
Lutd yet above, which 1s large aud elegant, 
Grifhid. A patent has been procured tor +!:: 
new Theatre, from winch the public tor ingd 
great expectations; but. {ome deficiencies 111 
the performers or manageineut have been c 


pPericneed 
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peztenced. The Conceri-room is eſtecrmcd to 
be one of the beſt in Ens Hud, for the conve- 
tent difpoition of the (cats, the clegance of 
its luſtres. organ, axe, Lhe reitring-room 
and back ſtairs for performers, the judicious 
clevaiion of the orcheſtra, to produce the 
heppieſt eſtect which mufic fo powerfully 
commands, and the geuteel company. a1 the 
concerts on public nights, are undeniable 
proofs that this ſpecies of entertatniment was 
planned with judgment, and is conducted 
with the utmoſt decency, prudence, and in— 
gritty.” 


War the net Theutre and Concert-room 
there was ſormerly tome {orings, which ſup- 
plied a conduic with water, wh ere the Ex- 


change now lands: the water, alter ſome in- 
tarruption, was Lrought again to that end of 


[ne Ex change towards St. Mary 5-gat „ -: hat 
fx led entirely, upon bu: ling over tat land 
1 66 


* 


where the Tprings had becu appropriate 
luve he conduit. | | 


The openings of IY Mary s- gate, Cattaton— 
Hr ect £. and the. Va Ming te, have ad ed 


eally to the convenience of paſſengers and 
beauty 
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beauty of the new erections, The improve. 
ments in Cateaton-ſiree! are now compleated, 
by taking down part of the building at thc 
uppe end of O!d-Milngate, and new fronting 
it to Cateateusſtrcei. Our Jearned Antiqua— 
rian ſuppoſes „ mill flood formerly near £6). 
place, which might have been the cafe „hes 
the water came this way, lor there appears 
have been a large channel from the commu- 
nication which goes out of Hanging-diten 
the Collegiate church yard, upon which 
houſes now ftand, capuctuus enough to teſervs 
a poo! of water, with z rapid deicent 0 fe. 


your ſuch a ſituation; and we have jult 4 


covered 2a circumſlance, to confirm What ha 
now been advanced on the water coming this 
wav ſormcrly. Our informant is tore, 
Duckworth, who was employed in lowers 
the drains along the middle of Hanoins it 
where the workmen found, under the old 


drain, a bed of water gravel, into which they 
funk, and carried the new Grain along the 


courſe of it, finding a horſe ſhoe in the gra- 
vel, which was a plain indication that the 
high road lay through the channel where the 
water then run, conllituung what is gens 


ral 
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rally called a \Waſh-way. One of the work- 
men, indeed, fuppoſed, that the water com— 
ing this way mull have been the Ii; which 
was impoſſiole, from the level of its chaunet 


Wing much below Hanging-ditch ; which 


confirms us in the opinion, that the water 
came down the Shnude-hill. But from tlie 
i-pth of this water-gravel under the original 
Gram, and old buildings in the chanucl a- 
bout Hanging-bridge, we muſt allow that he 
vater was turned another way tor ſome time 

„ſore the reſervoirs were made; a cirmum- 
ilance which we could nut decide upon till 
i diſcovery. The Od Miin-gaie, lome 


years ſince, was only accoumed a road of 


ſuijcrance; but it was fo crowded with car- 
ages on à market day, that it was danger- 
ous (o pals them; and the Smthy-door, which 
vas the proper road to Salford bridge, being 


a\ilo wedged up with throngs meeting like wo 


„ppoſite currents, chere appeared to be yet a 


neceſlity of removing the market people, ei- 
ther wholly or in part, to ſome other ſicu- 


ation. 


'Thersr is a tradition that the Smithy-door 
- acquired 
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acquired that name, on the following langh- 
able occakon, A fmith bad ſome money 
ewing him by one of thoſe thirkivg debtors. 
that would rather expend money in low than 
pay the debt. The ſmith kept good accounts 
mM his own way, with chalk berind the ſm\- 
thy door, After frequent duns and mact: 
wianghng, the account was caft up ON the 
tinithy-door, which the debtor ſit} evadec 
paying, till he was fuel at the Hundre 
Court of Salford; depending upon a trick ir 


law. of which the ſmith had no appreben- 
hon; and on the trval urged bim to produce 
| bis book in court: he urged in anſwer, that 
he had a good book at home, which he cout 
| ſwear to, and only aſked leave of the Cr nr: 
to fetch it; which being granted, away he 
runs home, takes the door off the hinges 
and brings it on his back, well attended b. 
his neigbhours, into the court, amidſt . 
loud applaufes of all preſeut. In ſhort, 
fmithy-door was allowed 10 be à good boys 
in law; which caſt his antagoniſt, and gave 
name 10 this fireet, where the lwich then 
lived. Ty Noe 


| The perpetual throngs in this Qreet anc 


| abou \ 
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bout the Market-place, together with che 
cat number of Hutchers ſtalls t up in the 
Natket-Hrcet, pointed out a neceliicy of re- 
moving the falls, by furniſhing a new 
market, which has beer happily eltected, 
the further improvement of this tewn and 
manor, 


The ten has ae this not le and con- 


venient Market -place, from the condeſcenfion. 


of Sir Fobn Parker Hofley, Lord of this Ma- 
nor, after it had been planned, and in a 
Freat meaſure finiſhed, tlrongh the adven— 
trous and comprehenſive fpiricts of two Gen 
emen, wh) hazar rded conſiderable property 
0 eſtabliſh it. For his purpoſe. they pur— 
cheſed the Pogi-court and Ihae- Hark, as moſt 
ceavenient for openings cach way, and ca- 
nable of being cleered at a leſs expence, ag 
Ls baildiugs were old, and for the molt part 
cottages, Vith chele advan; tages, added to 
a well-choſen ſicuaiion, they would have ru— 
ined the ſcheme if they had becn afraid of 
expence, for the whole arca, when cleared, 
tal ade lulficient Grains 3. aud arched over the 


Treat 1 


lay ina a boliaw, To remedy this defect. bey | 
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greater part, covering all with ſtroug flags 
little inclined to the drains, Here they e. 
rected {ubllantial halls for the butchers, anc 
the market opened with great approbatio:: 
and a concourſe of buyers. Thus far dle 
Gentlemen had proceeded, in oppoſition to 
the Lord of the Mayor, and expedted a ful, 
which was commenced, While they went on 
in the exccution of thei: plan, and ereQed 4 
market-houſe, None of the parties concerned 
conld de intereſted in prottacting the ſun. 
ic came therefore to a ſpeedy deciſion in fa 
vuur of the Manor. But ſuch was the ge- 
ncral inclination to continue this market, tha 
the Lord of the Manor generouſly came to «© 
compromiſe with the Gentlemen for the whole 


Market-place, at a Nated confideration ; the 


flails to be finiſhed on their plan, and the 
buiſdiug ground about the area to contmue 
at their diſpolal; and it is hoped this advan- 
tage will be a compenſation for their riſqus 
and trouble. Whatever is the caſe, the erec- 


tion of this market ought to perpetuate the 
names of Mr, Chadwick and Mr. Achers, the 
worthy gentlemen who made this laſt nobis 


addition to the improvements here; will 
| | which 
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we ſhall conclude our deſcription of Man- 
eller, and proceed to the hiſtoty of its ma- 
nulactorics. 


An original branch of the Mancheſler Trade 
was leather laces for womens bodice, ſhoe 
tes, and points for other uſes, of leather: 


which were tagged like laces, and fold un- 


der the general denomination of Cong leton 
Points. Woven laces were {ubſlituted for 
theſe leather ones, and tagged in like man- 
Pur, upon the introdufion of Nutch looms, 
Incle. tapes, and filleting were likewiſe made 
in thoſe engines, which had been before 
made in frames or firigle looms, and coarſe 
{-its were made for country wear, but none 
of a liner quality. Bolſters, bed-ticks, and. 
Jncn-girth web, with boot-flraps, were ma— 
aulactured early, but the Weſt of England 


Uocks and webs have long hnce out-rivalled. 


hem; though we are yet ſuperior iu woo!!len 
webs. Upon the decline of ticks, thoſe con- 


cerned in chat branch tock more to the mak- 
ing of coarſe checks, flriped hollands, and 
n09ping, and ſome yellow canvas was then 
mate, The lik branch was aitempted in 


'terry-derrys and thread ſattin, but ouly 
8 N kept 
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kept at London. Fuſlians were made abo 
Holion, Leigh, and the places adjacent, bu; 
Bolton was the principal market for then 
where they were bought in the grey by Aan. 
ciefler chapmen, who finiſhed and ſold then 
in the country. 


Thete Manchefler chapmen went over regt 
larly on market days to buy fuſtian pieces 
of the weavers; every weaver theu procurin 
yarn! Or cotton as they could, to make another 
piece, which ſubjected them to great impoti- 
tions and inconveniencics, The buyers were 
diſappointed, and ſuffered in their corn, witty 
the demands of trade were briſk, . To remc- 
dy this inconvenience, ſome of. them fur- 
nilhed warps and woo! to the weavers, and 
employed perſons to put warps out to the 
weaving, by commiſſion; and encouraycc 
many c, ers to fetch them from Me aste 7 
endeavouring to ſecure the honeſly aud ce 
of their workmen, upon bringing jo ths 
piece, by the force of good uiage and prom! 
- payment; but reſerving to thernſclves a power 
of abatement, for de :hciency i in | the ſpinning 
or workmanſhip, = 


=. 
W's 
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The kinds of fuſtian then made were 
berring-bones, pillows for pockets and oathide 
wear, llrons cotton ribs and baragons, broad- 
raced lin thickſets and tuſts, dyed, with 
whited diapers, rhe Cimitics, and lining 
jeaiis, Cotton thick ſ-ts were made ſome— 
times, but as Nats dropped for want 
v1 the proper fuiſhing, Tults were oftca in 
demand at that tine, and bal conſiderable 
long tuus; for as theſe good were call up in 
. 1 of ügures or cutti. 6.9 the oneneſs 


118. 


nudernels of the fabrie. bei g 9 F by a 
Giaper, which required then to be d ved and 
calen Jered, before they cou'd go tar azh the 
„ration of cutting; and this had a further 
h. to give . the ligures a ſhade Gifferent 
- jrom. the. ground: beſile e's all, they could he 
Mforded cheap, and there was a great varicty 
the patterns ; fo that this article was then 


pulhed to the full perfection it was capable. 


f reaching, teſpect being had to the prise: 


2nd fo fond were the iy in particular of 
wearing theſe taſts, that the leading people | 
ere drefſed .up the exec utioner in a full- 


8 


trim ned ſuit, in hi ich le pe tlotmed! his of- 
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_clining branch, and had leoms ready mount- 
ec for that purpoſe: but as figures made 
with rreadles 216 confined to a ſcanty range, 


draw-boys, which gave name to a new and 
important branch of trade, Some yard 
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tice; and afterwards, whoever walked :}:- 
{ircecs, wearing that fpecies of fuſlian, were 
ſuited, as wearing Jack Ketch's livery. 
Whatever was the cauſe, the wearing of ih 
particular article has been long diſcontinue. 


A peculiar felicity has attended. the trad- 
of this town, throughout the whole courſe 
of its riſe, progreſs, and preſent extent; tha 
when any branch of it has failed, the indu! 
try aud invention of manulactuters have been 
fo much the more excited to introduce others, 
whereon to employ their capitals, . and enco::- 
rage the ingenuity of their workmen, 


Hence it was, that when tuſts were ne 
longer an article of con{equence, more 
gured goods were made for Whiting. and © 
greater variety of patterns attempted. ©y 
weavers who had been employed in the dc- 


beyond which they grow tov complicate!! 
they bad recourle to the working of them by 


WIitics 
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wides being 


were bought 
ſuch avidity, that the utmoſt encovragenment, 


up, and more called for with 


was given io ingenious weavers, and looms 


mounted for them at a great cxpence, whicly 


the employers advanced, Jn the courle of 


ade fince, great Rocks of theſe draw-boys 
155 lain upon hand, and there have been 

me great checks upon this article; but the 
variety of figures it is capable ol tabidiipg 
and diſtinctnels of qualiy in the forts: the 


many uſcs to which it is adapted, and cheap- 


neſs upon the whole, have rendered it a 
ſanding branch of trade, although quilting; 


which is wrought Dy draw-boys upon an im- 


proved plan, has in particular riyalled it, 
wich counterpanes, and the various kinds of. 


ode -d diraittics lately introduced, 


Much about the time when drawbov's were 


lirit made, cotton velvelts were attempted; 


ad brought to ſome perſechion in the mauu- 
fa aries part: cotton thic kleis were litewiſe 


well mauufactared; but there wanted the pre— 
ent methods of dreſſung ig. bleaching, dying 
and finiſhing. to give them the per ſection 
vihich they have now obtained. - 


2 
© 3 


made and whited vpon this plan, 


The 
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(F778 The manufatlurers of check had by this 


time made great advances in trade, and iniry- 


1 duced new aiticles; lor as the coarſe gud 
1 narrow goods were made chiefy for fea or- 
| 1118 ders, {{ailors then wearing check ſhirts mere 
n ſrcquently) or theſe articles were fetrr 10 
nx plantations abroad; upon the concluſion of 
A a peace, or a glut of the markets abroad. 
1 0 . manufacturers had leſs demands, and therefore 
| | | wade broader checks, beſides the yard-wides 
| of a finer and better quality, for home con 


| (umption. Then gowns, ftriped acrofs wiit: 
It | __— cotton, in a variety of colours and patterns, 
| were introduced, and had a confiderable run, 
fk being at laſt ſhot with the cotton, which 
gave them a richneſs, and contributed ye: 


mote to the variation of patterns. To theſe 
ſucceeded walking hollands, all cetton in the 

warp, which were a goud article with the 

l houſewives, till yarn was mixed with the 
arp ard rained their character. But the 
etheds of baideuing and fliitening fingte 
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cotton, and the ſecilliy with which it had 


[4 been wiought in thefe holiands, rnduce'l 
BF „ ſome capital lioulks ia undertake che manu- 
n = "a ee ee — 


lactute of light cotton goods for the A/rican 
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trade, upon a failure of imports from the 
Falt-Indics, in which they fuccceded, and had 
great demands; but were alraid of a ſtock, 


as the Eall. India Company could command 


the article, and ſometimes gave chem a check: 
but chat Company feein to have thrown up 
he object; and the mixing of linen in the 
warps of theſe goods was detected by the ne- 


toes. ON attempting to tear them acrols, 


uefore it ſpoiled the market; fo that this 


branch of trade coutinned till the unhappy 


content with America had ntermup! ted the in- 


cercourſe with Afr? ca, 


An application of the i zhter open ſtriped 


checks to bed hangings and window curtains, 
„eving ſhewn the propriety of an article for 
that purpoſe, furniture checks were made, 
and have alm [ct alide the uſe of ſtuffs in 
aphulftiry. The uſe of foft coloured filk in 
frped gowns, was fotlo! wed by the iattoduc— 


on of jt ia warps, lor the ſeveral Tpecics of. 


.-2hams, dainaſcus, morecs, &c. "The tying 


aud dying of filk handkerchiefs is lately 


brought to great perfection, lo as to imitate 


note from Iadia, lor which they are ſome- 


times 


— « 
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times ſubſlituted ; and the various kinds of 
printed handkerchicfs here, both cotton and 
linen, arc ſcarce io be enumcaatcd, 


The manuſaftory of hats has been as muste 
improved here as any original branch of. thc 
Mancheſter trade; lor our ſelt-makers at fir. 
only wrought the coarſe ſheeps wool, and 
was ſome time beforc they uſed the fine 5%. 
%, or the goats wool imported hom Ger 
many, and that from the Levent, which 1 


| ſpecies of goats woo!, though it is commen!y 


called camels-hair, lrom its being carried 01 
camels out of the interior continent to ion 
ports for exportation, Neither thoſe won 
nor any of the furs called ſtuff, were then in, 


troduced. the procels of working them beine 


quite diflerent from that of felting ne 
coarſe wool; which is Gift ſlightly put toge- 


ther in that conic ſhape, which makes ihe 


Arſt rudiments of- a felt, and then boiled wit“ 
fern, lloe leaves, oak bark, er any of the 
common afliingevts here; and for that reaſon 
they are now made in the country where 
{ſuch materials are at hand, by vndertaker» 


who have the wool from hence, and biin 
te 
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dune felts back to be finiſhed nere, for an ſe 
element tothe orders, which are very extent 
ive aud prefling ; for the mapufactoty of hats 
at Mancheſter is inferior to none, as the work- 
nen here began to handle the fine wools, 
Uutls and beaver early, and are now perfect 
in the procels of working them with. Heer 
grounds, f{pirits, «co. being 
dying and finiſhing blacks, while they have 
acquired a decided ſuperiority in fancy hats, 
mn which this town may be faid to lead, ra- 
ner than follow the faſhion. The linings 
hive been Jong glazed and cut bere, and 
crve other manuſactories beſides our own, 
neing an advantage in the choice of fa- 
bri-s here proper for them, and from the vi— 
c 


nity of Cheſter, where they can be-ferved art 


che fairs; and the dying here in linens, whe- 


chei black or fancy colours, is brought to 


great perfection: add to this, the looping is 


made iu on ſwivel engines, and other ttrim- 
mings in the neighbourhood, 

To the manufactory of laces, incles, tapes 
and fillevung, there was early added the di- 


vers kinds of bindings aud worſted ſmall- 


wares: but ſuch has been ihe demand for 


E ng n;h | 
— | 


equaliy expert iu 
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Engl:h worſted of the beſt quality by the 


manufacturers of furniture checks and Turkey 


ſtripes, that the ſmall-ware makers were gon 
ſiraincd to ule Tryjk worſted, which, being 
cheaper, made them drop the piices; and 
the competition fince, has been rather ir: 
lowneſs of price than the goodneſs of che 
articles, which has been, in ſome degree, the 
calc with every brauck of Imall-wares. This 
circumſtance, however, put them upon im 
provewents, It was found that the Dutch 
enjoyed the mannſ{aRture of fine Holland 
tapes umivalled: plans were therefore pro- 
cured, and ingenious mechanics luvited over 
to conſtruct {ſwivel engines, at a great ©» 
pence, but adapted tio the light work ivr 


which they were firſt intended, on jo ve 4 


principle, that they have been employed it 


moſt branches of ſmall-wares with ſacceſs : 


but with this advantage, that manu factor, 


has not been ſufficient to employ large capt- 
tals, without the aid of ſome other branch. 
The fuſtian trade has been added to it, firſt a: 


an auxiliary, and then embraced as a princi- 
pal, where there was capital to ſupport ic; 


and indeed it may be affirmed, that che fre- 


99 ent 
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quert novelty, the variety of patterns. and 
g cat perfection of the numerous articles in 
his branch of the Mancheller manufictory, 
{uraiſh a ſullicicot range for the employment 
of very large capitals, Luce the preſent me— 
thod of dreiſing was brought i perlection. 


The former deficiency in cotton veiveis and 
thicktets, for want of this proceſs. firſt put 
the manufacturers upon feveral methods to 
remedy that defect, by attempting io take off 
the looſe flow on the ſurface of the goods 
with cloth ſheers, razors, and fpirits, forap-- 
ing with edged tools, and rubbing with pum— 
mice and ſcythe ſtones were ailo practiſed 
to ſupple the goods, aud give a iuſtre to the 
piles; but there was a manifell deficiency till 
the preſent method was toverited and brought 
to perfection; wh. ich not only contributed te 
the eflabliſhmenr of thole articles to which ir 
was firſt applied, but likewiſe loou raiſed 
veiyerets, which were afterwards made as a 
middle ſpecies between velvets and thickſers, 
to a rivalſuip with che former; and gives to 
many other articles, both dved and white, 
the high At deprec of perfection. 


The practice ct dreſling ca auſed a revolu- 
NP tion 
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tion in the whole {yſtem of bleaching aud 


dying. Before this zra, the lighter dass 
and fancy colours might be faid rathr 
hang on the furface, than to be fixed in the 
ſubſtance of cotton goods; and there was: 
necefluy of varying the practice upon hee 
articles, when they went through the orden 


proceſs of dreiling over glowing hot iron. 
1 


This was kept a fecret at firſt, and chictly 
employed on blacks or dark colours, for tear 


of a diſcovery, which might prejudice tr 


operator. Hence it was the dyers foon found 


a ueccliy of accommodating their practice 
to the operation of dreſling, and either 
dropped the uſe of ſuch volatile drugs . 
they found would not tand it, or ſent good: 
in the half dye to be dreſſed. which they U. 
niſhed afterwards. . But here they were 0 


pliged to drop or ſimpliſye the old proceſles. 
and wo invent new, employing the more fi ed 


drugs and other altringents with more pow- 
ful menſtruums, ta diſcharge the ruftinc!: 


contracted from the fire; in all which at 


tempts they kept improving. till dreſling in 
the grey wok place, aud goods were brought _ 
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o 2 conhderable perfection by alternate dtels- 
inzs and bleachings betore they were dyed, 


Notwithſlanding this improvement, the 
tacked to the old proceſies, found ſufficient 
employment ſor their invention, 19 the variety 
of patterys they were enconraged io produce 
for pattern-cards, which now begun to be 
circulated, not anly in the King's dominions, 
but all over Europe; and the printing of 


younger dyers, who were nut too much at 


many articles in the fuilian brauch gave a 
greater variety io theie paitern- cards, While 


it gave a full {cope to their invention, in 
Uy:ng grounds preparatory to moſt of them, 


and following tne prints with other thades, 


till the att of printing here firſt rivalied that 


f Loudon; and has now transferred that 


vranch, in a great meaſure, from thence to 
the town of Mancheſter and its neighbourhood, 


Several circumſtances have cuacurred to 


ui the printing brauch here. A priacipal 


one was, that cotton greys and callicoes ate 
manufactured in theſe parts, and the London 


Printers. were ſupplied from hence by land 


eariiage, The printing them here faves that 


11 expence 
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ex pence, belides this advantage, the ren: 
for blcaching-ground is lower, and there ji; 
cheaper living for workmen in the country: 


which brouglit down a ſucceſſion of capita! 


artiſts in this branch, who not only infiruct- 
ec others, but aiſo added to their former e 
perience by priming upon grounds. which 
the dyers followed with other ſhades; ane 


C 


hence there was a communication of vol 


trums and chymical ſecrets between printer: 


and dvers, to the advantage of both branche. 
in the ſarcher perſecting of grouvds, and gi 


ing a fumneſs with a clearnels to colour 


Theſe improvements ſoon left. the Londa 


printers nothing to rival us with but the light! 
airy patterns, upon which we are making a 


Fy 


conſiderable progreſs, with the advantage of 


do 
5 


darkening what is deficient, or penciling as 


grounding them airefh, as beſt ſuits then 
tern; add to this, the large capitals en 
ployed to ſecure theſe improvements: as: 7. 
proof of which the duties may be referred 


! 


one ſingle hovle concerned in printing, ha 


ing paid 26000 pounds duty in a year, 26 


is generally reported, 


The acquiuton oi this Jaſt brauch, wil 


3s i at 
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large ex ports in Foreign trade, have given 
uch employment to large capitals, that the 
;nierior buſineſs of che country is, in a great 
racaſure, given up to the middle clats of ma- 
nu factuters and petty chapmen: but no ex- 
rtion of the manufadtorers or workinen 
could have anfivered the demands of tiade, 
„ichout the introduction of ſpiuning ma- 


Theic were ſitſt uſed by the country peo- 
le on a confined ſcale, twelve ſpindles being 
tought a great affair at firſt, and the auk- 
ward, poſture required to ſpin on them, was 
ilcouraging to grown up people, while they 
aw with a degree of furprize, children, from 
nue to twelve years of age, inanage them 
ih dexterity, which brought plenty into fa- 
inilies, that were before overburthensd with 
children, and delivered many a poor eHdea- 
ouring weaver out of bondage to which 
hey were expoſed, hy the inſolence of [piti- 
ners, and abatement of their werk, for 
which evils there was no remedy till ſpiu— 
ing jennies were invented. The tollowing 
ate of their caſe, will give our 1eaders an 

dea of the oppreſſion. 
H 2 5 -:- From. 
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From the time that the original ſyſem was 
changed in the faſttan branch, of buying 
pieces in the grey frum the weavers, by cel - 
vering them out work, the cuſtom of giving 
them out weft in the cops, which ob.aincr 
for a while, grew. into diſuſe, as there was 
no detecting the knavery of {ſinners 111! © 
Piece came in woven; fo that the praGic: 
was changed, and woo! given with War fte 
tae weayer ankwering for ſpinning; and th 


weavers, in a ſcarcity of ſpinning, have beg: 


Paid leis for the weſt than the; gave the Ft. 
ner, but durſt not comp! ain, much les abat: 

tie ſpinner, lei} their 100 ms {ſhould {and un 
employed: but when jennics were introduced, 
and children could work on them, the ca 
was altered, and many wio bad been incl. 
before, wert glad io be employed in Carding 
and llubbing cotton for thels engines. 


The plenty, of welt produced by this mean 


gave uneaſineſs to the country people, ang 


the Weavers wWele aft 410 jell the manufacturers 


ſhould demand iner weft Woven at the forte 


Prices, | which 3 ſome rin 28. anch! 


jennies were oppoſed, Tang being dem: oly 
before thole who ulcd them could be pro 
| Ot de , 
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tected, Or convince others of their general 
utility, till Dornins Raſbotlum, Elqj; a wor- 
ty wagillrate who lived iu that part of the 
COUNTY, towards Belion, where 7 wre 
uicd, convinced the weavers, in a leuible 
printed addreſs, that it was their trac = eſt 
o encourage jennies, urging the former in- 
ſlence of ſpinners, and the bappinels of 
luch as had already rehieved chemſelves, and 
N employment for their children; and 
1ppeaicd to ihe own experience of ie fly 
ſhuttle, aggiuſt which the like clamour had 
been raiſcd, and the inventor driven to 
France, where he ſound encguragement, while 
tis huttles are vet ia ſuch eſtimation here, 
as to be uſedigenetally even on nato goods, 
to the benefit of trade in general, without 
azuy bad conſequence in the experience of ſe— 
„era! years, but te A!C rather 31 nanicular 
benefit to the weavers. 
This ſcaſonable addieſs produced a general 
zcquieſceuce in the ve of theſe engiucs, to a 
ertain number of ſpindles, bat they were 
ſoon multiplied to three or four mes the 


quantity ; nor did the 1ovention of ingenious _ 


nechauics reſt here, for the de mat id of twilk 
14 5 1 
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proving; aud an engiue nas naw been co 
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tor warps was greater as weft grew picnty, 
theteſore engines were Joon conſtructed for 
this purpoſe: one in paiticular was pu: 


chaſed at a price which was a conſiderabie 


reward for the contriver's ingenutiy, and en- 
poſed at the Exchange, where he ſpun on +, 
and all that were dilpoſed to fee the opera 
tion, were admitted gratis, 


The improvements kept increaſing till he 
capital! engines ſor twift were perfeQed ; and 
it is amazing to {ze what thouſands of fpin- 
dles may be put in motion by a water wheel. 
aud managed moſtly by children, without: 
confuſion, and with lefs waſte of cotton chen 
the former methods: but the carding and 
ubbing, preparatory to twilting, required a 
greater range of invention than the twiſting 
engines, and there were füflicient motives t 
ecburage the attempt; for while carding was. 
performed by common cards, and flubbing by. 
the hand. theſe oporations ook half the Pre 
of ſpin ning 


T be ficft attempts were in carding engic, 
which are v-ry curious, and now Werbe to 
great perfection. though they are ſtill im- 


ute G, | 
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irived. for converting the carded woctk to 
Tubbing, by drawing it 15 about the thick- 
neſs of candle- wick, preparatory iv throws, 
ing it into twiſt, 


We ſuppoſe, and even wiſh that the mane 
ciple of this laſt engine may be applied tr 
reduce combed ſheeps wool to a ſlubbing, for 
the purpole of ſpinning it upon the more 
complex machines, Which would be a great 
acquiſition to ſome branches of made here. 
I: 1s alteady ſpun on the common flag wheel 
with a tiy {which has been adopted by thefe 
3 the length way of the combing 

ich is capable of being handled and di- 
et: at pl-aſure, and may be prepared as 
u! bing for the ſprning machines, by any. 
conttivance iu te drawing gut, which has a 
reſpect oO ho length of ſtaple and coltetion 
af narts, wherein Coubed wool. dittrs rein 
carded coiton 

When the res machines were firſt ſet 16 
"work by water, they POS YER (ach excellent 
will for warps, that the) toon outvailed. 
the makers of warps on the larger jennies, 
tome of whom had fevera! at work, and had 


tyaped a- good harvel oy . by hem; but 
oy 
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as the larger machines were encouraged, they 


ſuffered abatement in proportion; and one 


of them concerned, making his complaint tc 
others when they were intoxicated at the alc- 
houſe, a rcfolution was taken to deltroy the 
water machines, and fome were demotith.d 
before the owners could be protected, or ihe 
deluded country people who joined then 
could reflect, that if more warps were made. 
there would be a greater demand for welt 
from their jennies, and a better price for 
which has been fully experienced in the in- 


trodnftion of niuſlins, for no conttivance in 


the other machines can make the thread hold 


when it is fo ſlack thrown as to ſuit for welt, 


aor can it be fuppoſed the attempt would be 
made, if poſſible, as the demand of twiſt for 


warps will fully employ them; for if cotton 
comes down to a reaſonable price, the wary: 
made of this twill would be as cheap ©; 
_ thoſe made of yarn, and keep the mon:y 


here which was ſent abroad for that article, 


there being no compatiſan between yarn and 

cotton warps for goodneſs, and the advan- _ 

ages in that cale would Le greater to the 
workinen, the manulſaclurers, and the con- 
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anner, as well as to the general iutereſi of 
ne kingdonn, 


We had given in our manuſcript a parti- 
cular deſcription of the principles and move- 
ments of thefe machines; but have fupprefied 
'r for the preſent, as it has beea hinted that 
his publication might be tranſlated into 
French, aud communicated to our rivals in 
rode; which is giving a conſequence we l- 


de expected to our deſcription of 3 
and kiftory of its manufactures. SD 


We are now haſlening to a conclubon, and 
Wall obſerve by the way, that perhaps nothing 
gas more contributed to the improvements in 
trade here, than the free admilbon of work» 
wen in every branch, whereby the trade has 
veen kept open io iangers of every dlelcrip- 
ion, who contribute to its improvement by 
(beir ingenuity! for Mancheſter being only a 
narket town, governed by Conſtables, is n«t 
iubject to ſuch regulations as are made in 
corporations, to favour freemen. in excluſion 
of Nrangers: and, mdecd, nothiug could be 
more fatal to its trading intereſt, if it ſhould 
be 2 incorporate , and bave repreſenta! ives in . 

Parlia. mein. 
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Parliament. For ſuck is the general cou! 
of popular conteſts, that in places where the 
immediate dependcace of the inhabitants is 
not Upon trade, the health and morals of the 
people are ruined! upon thoſe occaſions. 
How much more fatal would the effects be in 
ſuch a town as this, where, to the above 
evils, there wouid be added the inertuption 
of trade, and perpetuation of ilt-willt be 


tween maſters and workmen, who were inde- 


pendent; while thoſe who had nothing 16 g. 


mend on but labour, would contract habits 
of idleneſs and drunkenneſs, or fly to otic: 
places, where they could be free fiom tbe 
tyiennical reftriflions and partial uſage wh. ch 
generally prevail in corporations. 


7 HE END: 


